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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE coal strike still continues, and we should be guilty of 
undue optimism if we were to say that we see any 
immediate prospect of a settlement. The conferences between 
the miners and the owners which began on Tuesday have been 
continued throughout the week, but as far as the public are 
aware, and we fear that they know everything of good that 
is to be known, no result up till Thursday evening had been ac- 
complished. At the same time, the negotiations have not yet 
broken down, and one is justified in saying that while the 
conferences sit there is always hope that a peaceful settle- 
ment may be reached. The essential difficulty remains now 
as it was before—the schedule of rates for the minimum wage 
demanded by the men. Though it would not perhaps be fair 
to say the men refuse to discuss them, or rather to talk about 
them, they do refuse to do the only thing which would make 
such talk worth indulging in. They refuse, that is, to agree 
that an impartial nominee of the Government shall be 
associated with the discussion of the schedules, and that in 
the last resort the Government arbitrators shall decide what 
the rates are to be in cases where no other agreement can 
be reached. This was the original Government proposal, 
and this the owners, though no doubt unwillingly, have been 
induced to agree to throughout the Federated area, in Durham 
and Northumberland, and in North Wales. In all probability 
the Scottish and South Wales owners would not be able to 
resist the pressure that would be brought to bear upon them 
to agree to a national settlement should their standing out 
become the only obstacle. 








While the mine owners have, on the whole, shown a laud- 
able willingness to accept the Government proposals, even 
though they may think them unfair in the abstract and likely 
to damage the industry, the miners have as yet not yielded 
an ‘ftich, and seem deaf to the notion that it is their duty to 
consent to a compromise in order to bring about a national 
settlement. It must not be supposed, however, that because 
the nitners show so unyielding a front before the public that 
there is no difference of opinion in their ranks, and that they 
are absolutely solid in their determination to have the 
schedules, the whole schedules, and nothing but the schedules 
which they themselves proposed. Just as among the owners 
there has been a considerable party for holding out at all 





costs—a party which has happily been dominated by a 
reasonable majority—so among the miners there is a very 
strong minority willing to compromise on reasonable terms. 
Unfortunately here, however, the balance inclines not for, but 
against what Bacon would have called “the benign extreme.” 
The majority, though not a great majority, are against com- 
promise, and the minority feel that they must accept the will 
of the majority, and would not, at any rate for the present, 
be justified in breaking away from it. 


But though this is the situation to-day, it must not be sup- 
posed that all hope is abandoned. In the first place there are 
indications that the public opinion of the working classes is 
steadily, if slowly, developing against the extremist party 
among the miners. Men all over the country, thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own and no desire of their own, 
are asking whether it is reasonable that the miners should not 
only refuse to earn the very good wages which admittedly they 
were earning before the strike, but should also refuse to let 
anybody else earn his daily bread. This feeling is strong in 
many unionists who are in receipt of strike pay from their 
unions, partly because such pay is much lower than work pay, 
and partly because the unions are being depleted of funds to 
which the men naturally look for protecting their own trade 
interests. But if the discontent with the strike is strong 
among those who are getting strike pay, it is infinitely stronger 
among the still larger body of non-union labourers who have 
lost their work and their wages. 


There were on Friday signs that among the miners them- 
selves there is a good deal of unrest and annoyance. In 
one or two small pits the men have returned to work, and 
it is said that in Lanarkshire, where there are a very 
considerable number of non-union miners who have had 
no strike allowances, the men are showing no small inclination 
to go underground once more if the owners will open the 
mines. No doubt from one point of view such action would 
be a small matter. At the same time it is always possible 
that the strike may end by a sporadic and gradual return to 
work. Such a return to work over the heads of the unions 
would no doubt be facilitated if, should the conferences 
break down, the Government took in hand the work of 
adjudicating on the schedules and the owners were to let 
it be known that they would be willing to accept workers on 
the Government terms. The miners would feel that they 
could return to work on what would be in effect Government 
arbitration without loss of self-respect. Though possibly for 
the moment the union leaders express absolute confidence that 
the men will obey them, they are, we expect, quite aware of 
this possibility and of its dangers from their point of view. 


Allied to the possibilities we have just stated is the fact 
that, though the Government have wisely refused to do any- 
thing which could be represented as a threat, they recognize 
that they have great responsibilities in the matter. They 
understand that if the conferences finally break down, owing 
to the unwillingness of the union leaders to accept the 
proposals, they will be bound to act, and act strongly. 
People sometimes talk as if such an attitude on the 
part of the Government were nothing but bluff, and us 
if they were utterly powerless. The Government in the 
last resort are not powerless, and they are fully aware 
that they are not. The people who say hopelessly and help- 
lessly : ‘“‘ What could the Government do? How could they 
drive the men down the pits to work if the men refuse to 
work ?” do not in the least realize the real nature of the situa- 
tion. Of course the Government cannot force men to work 
who are determined not to work. What they can do, as we 
pointed out last week, is to tell the owners, who, we may be 
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sure, would not refuse, to open a certain number of pits in each 
district, and to give absolute and complete protection to any 
men, whether union men or free workers, who desire to go 
down the pits. Under these conditions there can be no 
question that sufficient pits would very scon be at work to 
supply the amount of coal which is absolutely necessary 

prevent national ruin. 


It must not be forgotten that by no means all the men 
capable of hewing coal in the country are in the unions or 
under union influences. There are literally thousands of men 
who are not now miners but who have at some time in their 
lives hewn coal, and who could do so again, and there are also 
plenty of men with strong arms who, though they have never 
worked in mines, would very soon learn how to do the work. 
Though no doubt great skill and great experience are required 
to obtain the best possible results in mining work, there is no 
actual mystery about it. Prentice work might be slow and in 
a sense costly, but it would win the coal, and if the mines 
were to be opened under the conditions we have named, the 
object for the moment would not be profits and dividends but 
the supply of the essential needs of the country. We need 
hardly say that no sane person desires to see such an end to 
the strike, for it would be bound to cause great bitterness and 
great suffering; but if the miners think that they are to 
dominate the whole situation because the Government and the 
nation are naturally unwilling to inflict that pain and misery, 
they are under the direst of delusions. In the last resort 
the nation will not be held back from getting the coal it 
needs by any such punctilios or by any superficial humani- 
tarianism. 

When we look at the matter from this point of views 
we must recognize that if the miners will not yield, all 
that remains is for the Government tv choose the moment 
when they can intervene most effectively. Naturally enough 
and properly enough, they will delay such action as long 
as possible, but they clearly will not delay it till the 
point of national starvation has been reached. Those who 
have experience of the conduct of public affairs realize in 
« way perhaps which the ordinary public does not realize the 
great responsibility that all Governments feel in regard to 
keeping the national machine running. The gradual, and in 
a sense slow, manner in which the situation has developed has 
tended to make the task of the Government easier. They have 
not been taken by surprise, and they have had plenty of time 
to muke their plans as to what to do if the worst comes to the 
worst. The miners, on the other hand, have by the nature of 
things no plans of this sort. They have been relying and, as 
we believe, relying much too much, upon the belief, “The 
country cannot get on without us, and therefore we can make 
what terms we choose.” 


Before we leave the subject of the strike it is worth point- 
ing out that the storage of coal which took place before the 
closing of the mines, and the economy in its use which has 
been made since, have placed the nation in a far better 
position than was believed possible a fortnight ago. London 
is so well provisioned with coal that it is believed that the 
supplies will last another six weeks. This is true also as 
regards most cities. Even if no coal were raised in the course 
of the next five weeks, our streets would still be lighted and 
the trains would still run, though, no doubt, in greatly 
diminished numbers. That being so, the Government are, we 
hold, perfectly right in showing patience and in insisting that 
every effort towards a setilement and agreement must be 
made before drastic courses are adopted. 





As we have often felt compelled to criticise Mr, Asquith’s 
action, we desire here to express our belief that throughout the 
coal crisis he has acted with a moderation, tact, and good 
sense which does him the highest credit and fully justifies 
public confidence. The sympathy he showed for the miners 
in the beginning was, we are sure, sincere. Equally admirable 
has been the good temper he has displayed in spite of what 
must have been his disappointment at their want of reasonable- 
ness. Mr. Asquith possesses a great asset in the fact that he 
has the sympathy of comprehension. He has a mind which 
is unfortunately rare in politics—one capable of fully, and not 
only partly, understanding a situation and of analysing the 
e.cements of which it is composed. In addition, his mind is not 
oue of those which are “ awed by rumour.” Happily also he has 











very little amour propre and is not drawn into foolish courses 
by irritation. 


The final question is: Will Mr. Asquith, in the last resort, 
show the firmness and the power to give that last tug on the 
rope which is the essential of statesmanship? For one man 
who can give the last pull there are hundreds who can pull 
well up to the last moment, but who then fail. We believe 
that that firnimess in great things, if not in small, is to be 
found in Mr. Asquith, and we desire to repudiate in the 
strongest terms the most unfair and ill-timed attack made 
upon him by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. We do not want Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to praise the Prime Minister when he 
thinks him wrong, but the kind of carping speech which he 
made last Sunday cannot be justified from any point of 
view. 


On Thursday morning an attempt was made upon the life 
of the King of Italy. The King and Queen were driving to 
the Pantheon to attend a service in memory of King 
Humbert’s birthday when a man concealed behind the pillar 
of a house in the Corso Umberto fired three revolver shots 
at the Royal carriage. The King and Queen were fortunately 
unhurt, though an officer riding beside the carriage was 
seriously wounded. The criminal, who was almost torn to 
pieces by the crowd, is said to be an Anarchist named Antonio 
Dalba. After the attempt the King and Queen continued 
their drive with great coolness, and were everywhere received 
with the most marked enthusiasm. 


On Thursday week in the United States Senate the Anglo- 
American and Anglo-French Arbitration Treaties were 
amended in such a way as to be deprived of all their 
peculiar purpose. Clause IIL, which provides (in case of 
disagreement between the principals) for the reference to a 
Joint High Commission of Inquiry of the question whether a 
matter is suitable for arbitration or not, was entirely deleted. 
The objection raised by the Senate was the one we had fore- 
seen and called attention to, that the clause deprived the 
Senate of its Constitutional powers. Every new foreign 
treaty requires a two-thirds majority in the American Senate. 
In other words, the American Senate has an absolute control 
over foreign affairs, and it invariably exercises its right. 
There is no more jealous and no more powerful Second 
Chamber in the world. On Thursday week the Senate also 
exempted from arbitration questions of alien immigration and 
the indebtedness and territorial integrity of States. In their 
emasculated form the Treaties were adopted. But it will 
hardly be worth while to proceed with them in their present 
form. 


We feel bound to express our deep regret that the Times 
should have given so much prominence to the venomous and 
monstrously unjust attacks on Mr. Roosevelt made by the writer 
who signs himself “An American Exile.” We shall not 
attempt any inquiry as to who is conceale1 behind this signa- 
ture, but internal evidence shows that the attacks are 
prompted by bitter personal animosity. In a letter in 
Thursday's issue “American Exile” tries to cover up the 
complete failure of his charges of bad faith im regard to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidature by an endeavour to create 
prejudice by insinuating that Mr. Roosevelt is an enemy of 
England. As every one who knows Mr. Roosevelt or who 
has made any study of his writings and speeches knows, 
nothing eould be more untrue. Mr. Roosevelt is, of course, 
first of all, last of all, and all the time, to borrow an American 
phrase, a friend of his own country, and one who regards a 
cheap and easy cosmopolitanism with contempt. At the same 
time, he has never, either in his public or his private capacity, 
shown animosity to this country or done anything to foment 
ill-feeling between us and America. 








Descending from general to particular abuse, “ American 
Exile” tries to make out that Mr. Roosevelt denounced and 
finally destroyed the proposed Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty. Mr. Roosevelt did nothing of the kind. In an 
article in the Outlook of May 20th, 1911, Mr. Roosevelt 
clearly set forth his position. His opposition to the 
Treaty, rightly or wrongly, was based on the ground that it 
was to be the model for general arbitration treaties with all 
the Powers. But he added, as explicitly as possible, that wit» 
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Great Britain, America could enter upon a general arbitration 
treaty. Here are his actual words on this point :— 

« Between Great Britain and the United States it is now safe 
to have a universal arbitration treaty, because the experience of 
ninety-six years has shown that the two nations have achieved 
that point of civilization where each can be trusted not to do to 
the other any one of the offences which ought to preclude any 
self-respecting nation from appealing to arbitration. But no 
Janguage should be used in the treaty which would tend to obscure 
this cardinal fact, this cardinal reason, why the Treaty is possible 


and desirable.” 
In view of these words, what are we to say of the good faith 
of a writer who makes the charges that are made by 
“ American Exile” P 

Let us once more warn English readers not to be so unwise 
as to take any part in the deliberate attempts that are now 
being made to degrade Mr. Roosevelt in the eyes of his 
countrymen, for their inspiration is either personal animosity 
or else party feeling in its most debased and exaggerated form. 
Mr. Roosevelt, rightly or wrongly, is an insurgent within his 
own party. This is never a popular thing to be in a party- 
ridden community, and the opportunity has been seized upon 
for making dishonouring charges by all who hate him. The 
implication is that a man who would break away from his own 
party is capable of any wickedness. As a matter of fact, and 
as every fair-minded man admits who knows Mr. Roosevelt at 
close quarters, be is in the most absolute and complete sense a 
man of honour and of truth. He may be rash in action or 
lacking in reticence and caution in his language, but of one 
thing we are certain: he is incapable of meanness or false- 
hood. Whatever record leaps to light, his honour will be 
found unstained. “ American Exile” and others of his kind 
think it is safe to kick Mr. Roosevelt because they think he is 
down. But he is not down. In spite of newspaper vitu- 
peration, he still holds the hearts of the majority of the 
American people. 


On Tuesday, in the Commons, when Army affairs were 
discussed, Mr. Amery declared that neither the Expedition- 
ary Force nor the Army that would remain at home was 
fit to undertake its task. Colonel Seely replied that in 
1899 we could not send 10,000 men to Natal without 
withdrawing troops from India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. 
It was absurd to say that nothing had been done. 
Holding up an envelope marked “secret,” he said that it 
contained a complete scheme of mobilization. Any member 
who applied to him would be allowed to read the scheme in 
confidence ; 150,000 men could be sent abroad within a few 
days, fully equipped and sure of reinforcements for three 
months. The one word “mobilize” would set everything in 
motion. Nothing like it had ever been done before. We note 
that Colonel Seely’s pwan of confidence appears to contain 
the admission that invasion is possible. He says that our 
home-keeping troops will be able to repel it, but it is 
significant and useful to have the acknowledgment that 
the possibility of a landing is not ruled out by every member 
of the Government. 





On Wednesday Colonel Yate moved a resolution in favour 
of supplementing the Territorial system with a system 
of national military training. He advocated national cadet 
training for youths from 14 to 17, and national ,training for 
men from 18 to 22. “Every able-bodied man, high and low, 
rich and poor, should go into camp in his eighteenth year for 
four months’ training, and be liable for further short periods 
of training in the next three years if required. The result 
would be that every man would start upon his career in civil 
life sound in health, well trained, and sufficiently drilled to 
take a part in the defence of his country should need arise.” Sir 
H. Craik, in seconding the motion, observed that the Opposition 
cordially agreed with Ministerialists in holding the Territorial 
Army to be a good thing—so far as it went—but they would 
add, “make that good thing coextensive with the nation.” In 
the debate that followed Colonel Seely maintained that for 
the purpose of physical development compulsory military 
training of any sort was quite useless. The proposed scheme 
would cost an extra eight millions annually—or the cost 
of four Dreadnoughts—and would not assist our general 
military policy viewed as a whole. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Midleton moved 
that Mr. John Fitzgibbon should be removed from the Con- 








gested Districts Board. The facts of the case are very simple. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon was appointed to the Board by Mr. Birrell, 
in spite of the fact that he was a violent Nationalist partisan, 
who claimed to have introduced cattle-driving into Roscommon, 
and boasted that they would force the ranchers off the plains 
of Roscommon. Nor did he change his tune after his appoint- 
ment to the Board, which, as the purchasing authority in seven 
counties, can set in motion the machinery for compulsory ex- 
propriation established by Mr. Birrell’s Act. Last December 
he made a speech at Williamstown attacking a landlord, for 
which he was reproved by Mr. Birrell, and promised to be more 
careful in future. But within a few weeks he made another 
speech in which the Chief Secretary declared that he was “as 
bad as ever.” The Ministerialists who spoke on Wednesday 
admitted that his utterances had been extremely improper 
and quite indefensible, but, on the ground that what Lord 
Lansdowne truly described as his “scandalously improper 
appointment” will come up for recommendation in three 
years’ time, Lord Crewe announced that they would give him 
another chance. It has doubtless appealed to Mr. Birrell’s 
magnanimity that it was Mr. Fitzgibbon who, in the palmy 
days of cattle-driving, appealed to the cattle-drivers to give 
Mr. Birrell a chance. Meantime the motion was carried by 
95 to 36, or a majority of 59. 


A Parliamentary luncheon to the Protestant Dissenting 
Deputies and the Liberation Society was held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Tuesday. Mr. Birrell, the guest of 
the occasion, delivered the principal speech, in which, after 
declaring that he “gladly followed the proud traditions of 
Nonconformity, for he was above everything else an historic 
Nonconformist,” he went on as follows—we quote from the 
report in Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle :— 

“We find pious and good men belonging to the Church of 

England approaching this question of Disestablishment in an 
easy-going fashion, and whispering into the too facile ears of some 
of our Nonconformist friends and saying, ‘Surely, are we not a 
Christian nation, and is it nota pre-eminently desirable thing that 
we should always have a steady and constant supply of educated 
Christian men, in whose “h’s” we could always have complete 
public confidence—(laughter)—and who would be able and ready 
to put crowns upon the heads of our kings and queens; to read 
stately and moving prayers by the gravesides of our illustrious 
dead ; and, what is still more important, to be always ready to 
invoke the god of battles when, with hearts aflame, we go out to 
war, and then to sing pwans to the Prince of Peace when, sick and 
sorry, we are only too glad to come out of it?’ (Laughter and 
cheers.) ” 
Mr. Birrell is at liberty to maintain, as he did in his speech, 
that the Church has parted company with the great body of 
the people of the country, but it is an outrage against good 
taste, as well as an atrocious libel, that he should deliberately 
impute to “pious and good men of the Church of England” 
such odious snobbery, sycophancy, and hypocrisy. 





The foundation-stone of the London County Hall was 
laid by King George on Saturday last. In his speech the 
King commented on the absence hitherto of any buildings 
which would speak of the modern County of London, 
and form a counterpart to the Houses of Parliament, which 
expressed the position of London “as the capital of the 
Empire and, in many respects, the centre of the world.” 
That omission would now be made good by the County 
Hall, which would at last provide “a fitting centre and home 
for the far-reaching and varied energies demanded by the 
administration of London.” He looked forward to a further 
growth of efficiency, a more harmonious co-operation, and an 
increasing unity of purpose when the Council was housed and 
its functions organized under one roof, and expressed the 
hope that this would awaken in Londoners “a deeper pride 
and a livelier interest in the successful solution of the pro- 
blems that confront their municipal representatives.” 


After lasting for ten days, the trial of Mr. and Mrs. Seddon 
at the Old Bailey for poisoning their lodger, Miss Barrow, 
came to an end on Thursday evening. The jury found Mrs. 
Seddon not guilty and Seddon guilty. In view of the fact 
that the case is to come before the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
we can make no comment upon the verdict. We may observe, 
however, that the Judge appeared to regard it as fully 
justified, 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2) were on Friday 78—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 


THE STRIKE. 


HETHER the coal strike is settled this week, or 
next, or the week after, it has lasted long enough 
to cause serious and permanent injury to the miners. 
We are not pessimistic as to the harm that has been 
done to the general industry of the country, though un- 
questionably here there has been formidable if temporary 
waste and loss. There is always waste when men who 
want to work, and whom the economic conditions allow to 
work, are prevented from doing so by some physical fact 
hike a flood, or a blizzard, or a frost, or through the action 
of some State-made law, or some social or political move- 
ment which has no economic foundation. These losses, 
however, will soon be made up aad forgotten, and though a 
great deal of misery and suffering has been caused it is to be 
hoped that there has not as yet been any very serious injury 
to the common weal. But though in other trades the men 
will, for the most part, be able to pick up the work where 
it stopped, that is not so in the coal-mining industry. 
That industry must feel a permanent effect from the strike. 
Though the strike has only lasted a fortnight and a day, 
forces and influences have been set at work which cannot 
now be stopped, and every day that the strike lasts they 
gain ground. We say without fear of contradiction that 
the industrial historian of the future will declare that 
the coal industry of this country reached its zenith on 
February 29th, 1912, and on March Ist of that year began 
its declension. 


Unconsciously, or, rather, while meaning to produce 
exactly the opposite result, the miners have by their 
universal strike dealt a blow to the employment of hewing 
and transporting coal underground and raising it to the 
surface, from which it will never completely recover. Even 
if in the future as many or more tons of coal are brought 
to the surface in any one year, though this, we think, is 
unlikely, the number of men employed in the process and 
the total wages bill paid will never be so large as they 
were just before the strike. Let no one suppose that we 
are foolish enough to think that this must always be the 
consequence of a rise in wages, whether it takes place by 
the gradual operation of economic forces or through 
strikes or the threat of strikes. There are plenty of 
conditions under which such movements are success- 
ful, and therefore are amply justified; for we must 
never forget that the object and the legitimate, nay the 
necessary, object of the worker is to increase his remu- 
neration and sell his commodity—labour—at the very best 
possible advantage, that is, in the highest market. But 
these conditions are not now present in the British coal 
mdustry. The coal industry before the strike began, 
though apparently so prosperous, was in reality to a 
very large extent a threatened industry. The advance 
in the price of coal of recent years, coupled with the dis- 
eoveries of mineral oil throughout the world, had already 
begun to turn men’s attention to the production of power 
either through the combustion engine or else by the use of 
liquid fuel to raise steam. Except that coal was first in the 
field, and that the vast majority of engines in the country are 
designed to use coal and not liquid fuel, and also that 
coal is on the spot in England, there can be no doubt that 
we could obtain power from oil more cheaply and con- 
veniently than from coal. Oil does not produce cinders 
and other waste products. You get with comparatively 
little trouble all the power that is dormant in the oil, 
You do not in transport work have to haul about not only 
the power you need, but tons upon tons of cinders. Take 
the example of a ship which is coaled in England for a long 
voyage. The coal, considered scientifically, consists 
of energy and ashes and cinders. But since they 
cannot be separated and the ashes and cinders thrown 
overboard till the coal is used, a great part of the ship 
room and of the engine power is used to convey these 
cinders across the ocean. Think how large a part of 
the vessel’s capacity is taken up by the bunkers and how 
many tons of dead weight have to be hauled at the expense 
of the shipper till the point is reached where the last tons 
of coal are used for raising steam. In the case of oil this 
wastage of space and energy is reduced to a minimum. 








Again, think of the toil of shovelling coal and then re- 
member how oil will flow through a pipe and can be con- 
trolled by a tap. Coal, however, bad, as we have said, the 
advantage of being first in the field. People were accus- 
tomed to its use, and since in business as elsewhere 
nobody wants to go out and look for trouble, they went on 
using it rather than be worried by adopting a new type of 
engine and a new fuel. The fact that on paper it could 
be shown that the saving of liquid fuel would soon pay 
for such alterations did not lead to their being made. 
Men always prefer to go on as before so long as they 
are not incurring an actual loss. Now, however, the 
users of power have had a fright in regard to the use 
of coal, or, to put it in another way, the advantages of 
liquid fuel have been given the greatest advertisement 
that the world has ever seen—an advertisement which 
could have been obtained in no other way. The coal 
industry was, in any case, on the verge of being shoved 
a stage lower down in industry, and the coal strike 
came at the psychological moment and pushed it over 
the edge. But perhaps it will be said that what is true 
of coal is also true of oil, and that we have in fact proved 
too much. “The users of oil,” it may be urged, “ will 
soon find that it is a case of out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, and they will encounter another monopoly which 
will hold them to ransom quite as effectually as have the 
miners’ unions.” ‘That, of course, is perfectly true in the 
abstract, but the practical answer is to be found in the 
fact that oil is much easier to transport and to store than 
coal, because it is infinitely less bulky in proportion to 
the energy which is derived from it. The storage problem, 
which, as we have shown before, is in the last resort the 
only method of fighting the miners’ monopoly, is a far 
easier problem in the case of oil than in the case of coal. 
Another injury which, as we have ~— out before, 
has been done to the miners by the strike is the enormous 
advertisement which has been given to the fact that in this 
country we have been hitherto absurdly extravagant in our 
use of coal. Economists have preached for years against 
our wastefulness in this respect, but their warnings 
have not been heeded. Again, lovers of pure air have 
pointed out, but almost always to deaf ears, how 
we have been defiling the country by our improvi- 
dent use of coal and by our habit of turning loose 
millions of units of energy in the shape of smoke. But 
what the economists and the lovers of beauty have failed 
to do has been done by the universal coal strike. Here, 
again, a world on the very verge of a change has been 
pushed over the edge by the events of the past fortnight. 
We are confident that the end of February 1912 will be 
a landmark in the more economical use of coal. It would, 
of course, be far too much to say that the open fire will 
at once be got rid of ; but undoubtedly it will begin to be 
restricted and at a rapidly accelerated pace. Nor, 
again, will the diminution in the use of coal become 
apparent at once. At first we shall be told that the 
demand for coal is as brisk as or brisker than ever,but before 
very long that demand will fall away, even though the 
trade boom be maintained. The public will then havea 
practical lesson in the principles of economics. <A lessened 
demand for coal must mean a reduction of the amount of 
coal hewn. But if less coal is hewn there will be fewer 
miners employed. That is a proposition from which there 
is no escape. Remember also that, coincidently with this 
lessened demand in the future, the mineowners in self- 
defence are sure to do their utmost to introduce labour- 
saving machines and in other ways to economize in labour 
and to reduce the numbers of men working underground. 
This may in the end be a good thing for the nation, but 
it is certainly not the thing which the men want, 
and for which they have held up three-fourths of our 
industries. They of course do not want to see a single 
mine closed in this country or to do anything to decrease 
demand. Yet that is exactly what they are doing. This 
action of theirs, contrary to their own material interests, 
is m the last resort due to a belief, which is unfor- 
tunately rife among all trade unionists, that there is 
a fixed demand for commodities, and that people will 
continue to use this or that article in undiminished 
quantity. Any readjustment that is necessary can, they 
assert, be easily made either by a reduction of profits or 
the raisicg of prices, or a combination of both. As a 
matter of fact, demand, the ultimate source of all econome 
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value, is elastic in a double sense. It will spring very 
easily toa high level in response to cheapened production, 
put it will also very easily be depressed to a low level by 
an increase in the cost of production. But it may be 
said: Do you mean, therefore, that the men are never to 
ask for or get higher wages for fear of decreasing the 
demand? Of course we mean nothing of the kind. Men 
can and will be able to get better wages without depressing 
or decreasing demand when the economic conditions allow. 
But they will never be able to do so when the economic 
conditions do not allow. In other words, they will never 
be able to get improvement and an increase of exchanges 
by an artificially induced scarcity. There are two things, 
and only two, which can cause an increase of prices— 
one beneficent and one harmful. The beneficent cause is 
demand. The non-beneficent cause is scarcity. Scarcity 
is the enemy of the producer as much as of the consumer, 
and the test of whether a particular movement is economi- 
cally beneficial to a community is whether it is tending to 
the production of scarcity or to the production of 
abundance. 

Though we hold that the ultimate result of the present 
strike must, for the various reasons we have given above, be 
injurious to the men, we are not by any means sure that it 
will ultimately be bad for the community. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that it will be just the reverse. We want 
waking up, and the strike may very likely have wakened 
the community to employ cheaper and less wasteful ways 
of obtaining energy than by the use of coal. By this means 
not only will the dangerous weapon of monopoly be knocked 
out of the hands of the coal miners, but an actual saving 
in production in many industries be obtained. In the end 
we shall get our transport done more cheaply and our 
energy in a great many instances at a more reasonable 
price. Unfortunately, however, this is bound to cause a 
good deal of suffering. From the moral point of view, if 
not from the economic, it is most desirable that transitions 
of this kind should come as slowly and as gradually—we 
had almost said as imperceptibly—as possible. An event 
like the strike makes them come so rapidly as to cause pain. 
And here we come back to the original trouble of the strike. 
The strike, remember, was caused not because the men be- 
lieved that they had an economic opportunity to force 
capital to take a smaller share of profit and themselves a 
larger—a legitimate cause for a strike—but because the 
union leaders had got it into their heads that the minimum 
wage was an engine of power which, when obtained, could 
be used to enforce the miners’ monopoly. In truth, the 
miners are trying to do something which has been tried 
again and again, and no doubt often by the capitalists, 
but never with success, that is, the cornering of a com- 
modity and the holding of the public to ransom. Such an 
attempt may succeed for a time, but 


“ Each fatal triumph brings more near 
The inevitable end.” 


The inevitable end is that the working of economic laws 
destroys the monopoly. The only result is a great amount 
of economic waste which might have been avoided, and out 
of which avoidance both capital and labour would really 
have obtained far more benefit than if the ways of the 
highwayman had been followed. 


A good deal has been said about the callousness of 
the miners to the sufferings which they have caused 
in the community as a whole. Though we are far 
from saying that moral considerations ought not to 
have weighed with the men in their action—we hold, 
indeed, that moral considerations ought never to be 
excluded from political, social, and economic action— 
it is not our intention to press this point. It is a 
very difficult one to press without an appearance of 
hypocrisy. We must also remember that even though the 
action of the men may have been callous, the majority of 
them have been, no doubt, deluded into thinking that they 
are pioneers showing their fellows the way, though it may 
be a way of suffering, to better things. But if this is their 
excuse, the miners have forgotten how dangerous it is for 
men to be judges in their own cause. We would far rather 
that they should simply and plainly say that their object 
is to sell the commodity which they have to sell at a 
higher price, aid that they thought they saw an excellent 
opportunity for doing so. That is absolutely safe ground 
for them. But if that was their object they certainly 





went in the present instance a very foolish way about 
accomplishing it. 

We must end as we began. Owing to the conditions 
governing the use of coal, the coal strike of 1912 will not 
«" the end enable the miners to sell their labour to better 
advantage, 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


HE Government are to be congratulated on the manner 

- in which they have dealt this year with the Navy 
Estimates. The Estimates begin with the following 
statement: “These Estimates have been prepared on the 
assumption that the existing programmes of other Naval 
Powers will not be increased. In the event of such increase 
it will be necessary to present Supplementary Estimates 
both for men and money.” This means that the Govern- 
ment, in view of the declarations and programmes of 
Foreign Powers, have come to the conclusion that certain 
moderate additions to our fleet are all that is necessary to 
maintain that command of the sea which is essential to 
our existence as an independent nation. If, however, the 
existing balance of naval force is altered by any Power 
increasing its naval strength beyond the increases already 
undertaken, announced, or agreed on in principle, then we 
shall at once increase our ship-building programme and 
our naval preparations generally to the extent required to 
redress the balance. Here is a plain statement of principle 
plainly laid down for all our neighbours to see and under- 
stand. We make no perilous attempt to interfere with 
their ship-building programmes or with the increase of their 
naval armaments. We merely point out that if they make 
new bids for naval supremacy, we must and shall outbid 
them. The game may be a game of beggar-my-neighbour, 
but we must play it,and we believe that we can play it longest, 
not because we imagine ourselves to be richer, or stronger, 
or more patriotic than our neighbours, but because of a 
certain plain fact. That fact is that our taxpayers realize 
that if we lose command of the sea all is lost. We cannot 
feed our population or provide for the industrial needs of 
our country unless free access to our shores is secured to 
us absolutely. Other nations—though no doubt the free 
passage of the sea is very important to them—do not pre- 
tend to urge that it is vital. They could live, and even 
thrive, though not perhaps as well as they do now, if their 
oversea trade were interfered with. We must in that case 
perish of suffocation. Therefore they do not feel as we 
feel the need of spending our last penny upon our Navy. 
Accordingly we need not be afraid in the last resort of 
their saying, “ Two can play at the game of spending their 
last penny on ships.” ‘They have other means of security, 
and also they have more vital objects for expenditure in 
the matter of national defence. 

Translated into the language of the plain man, the 
Estimates mean, we take it, that if Germany makes this 
year a new departure in the matter of ship-building, and 
goes beyond her fixed naval programme, we shall build two 
keels for one. If, that is, the German Government go to 
the Reichstag and ask for an additional three Dread- 
noughts for this year, we shall lay down six additional 
Dreadnoughts, and we shall make a corresponding increase 
in the personnel of our fleets to man those extra Dread- 
noughts. That is the only safe plan, and it is 
one that we believe the country will endorse, for 
during the past three years it has undergone a very 
striking educative process in the matter of naval 
supremacy. People are at last beginning thoroughly 
to appreciate what they knew so well a hundred years 
ago, that the “great ditch,” as Cromwell called it, is no 
defence whatever to us unless we command it with a 
floating force superior to all others. If the “ great ditch ” 
is out of our control it becomes not a hindrance but the 
greatest possible help to would-be invaders. Those who 
have sea power find invasion of a sea-surrounded country 
easier, not more difficult, than in the case of a land frontier. 
And for this plain reason. If you have command of the 
sea and invade a sea-surrounded country, you can choose 
your ground as you will, and are not open to any form of 
counter-attack in your own realm. The Italian invasion of 
Tripoli well exemplifies what we mean. If Italy had had a 
land frontier marching with Tripoli she would not only have 
had to think of attacking the Turks, but would have been 
liable to attack by them. As it is, and because she 
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possesses, so far as Turkey is concerned, the complete 
command of the sea, she need not trouble her head for 
one moment about her own country. It is absolutely 
secure. No doubt a force invading from the sea may be 
stopped inland, as the Italians have been stopped, but 
this war also illustrates the fact that so far as a landing 
is concerned defence is impossible. In spite of the extra- 
ordinary bravery and willingness to expose themselves 
shown by the Turks and the Arabs, they have not been 
able in a single instance to prevent the Italians throwing 
their troops upon the shore. We believe indeed that 
we are accurate in saying that no Power ever has 
been or ever will be prevented from accomplishing the 
work of landing. The invaders may be destroyed after 
their landing, but in the case of an attempt to land 
the odds are always ten to one in favour of the invader. 
The task was not difficult in old days, but modern artillery 
fire has made it infinitely easier. Naval guns can so pre- 
pare the piece of shore with their fire that nothing can live 
upon it, and under cover of this fire the boats may land in 
security. The story of how Abercromby landed at Aboukir 
and how the Allies entered the Crimea has been retold in 
the Italian landings in Tripoli. 

Before we leave the subject of naval defence we desire 
once more to call the attention of the Government and all 
who care for the national safety to a point which has 
been repeatedly urged in these columns—the need for a 
national guarantee against the capture by the enemy of 
food or any other merchandise consigned to this country 
under our own or any foreign flag, and of cargoes and 
ships despatched under our flag from this country. To 
put the matter shortly, it is not enough for our Govern- 
ment to prevent our shores being invaded or to make it 
impossible for the enemy to blockade our coasts. We 
must go a step further and make not only our own 
traders but the traders of the whole world realize that it 
will be quite as safe for them when we are at war as when 
we are at peace to send food and other goods here or to 
send out exports from this country. If the merchants and 
shippers feel that during war they are running the 
pecuniary risks involved in the capture of ships and 
cargoes they will be timid about running those risks, or, 
rather, the running of those risks will make it necessary 
for them to insure at rates which will prove so heavy 
a burden on their undertakings that they will feel 
ebliged greatly to restrict them. Even though the 
chances of capture are not very great, they will be 
sufficient, since traders are timid, to make them lay up 
their shipping or to defer their voyages till better times. 
But this timidity on the part of shippers and importers 
may prove a most terrible evil here owing to the resultant 
rise in the price of food and of raw material. That being 
so, our Government must do everything they can to secure 
the safety of oversea trading. They can only do so 
partially through naval power. They can do it absolutely 
xf in addition to the possession of naval power they will 
guarantee every shipper and every merchant who is trading 
with this country against loss through war risks. To put 
the matter in a practical form, they can do it by endorsing 
every bond fide policy of marine insurance with a Govern- 
ment insurance against capture or destruction by the 
King’s enemies. If the Government say to all traders: 
“It is true that war has broken out and that war means 
risks. But those risks shall be ours, not yours. There- 
fore you can go ahead with your business in war time 
exactly as if the conditions were peace conditions. As far 
as your trade is concerned there is no war.” 

If the Government take this line, there need be no panic 
when or just before war breaks out, no rise of prices, and 
co no losses to the community. The cost, no doubt, may 
in the first two months of a naval war be considerable, but 
it will be nothing compared to the loss by panic and the 
rise of prices which will take place if no national guarantee 
is given. In fact, we venture to say that there will be no 
war expenditure for which better value will be obtained. 
But in order to secure the true benefit of such a 
national assumption of war risks to prevent panic and a 
rise of prices, it is necessary that the Government should 
act in peace time and not after war is declared, or in the 
deadly interval between the end of true peace and the first 
shot. The Government, as part of their preparations 
mtended to prevent war and the evil consequences of war, 
ought to pass an Act at once on the lines we have indicated. 








If they do so, they will have greatly increased our national 
resources in the matter of defence. If they neglect to do 
so, they will have made a capital error in the economics of 
war. 





MR. JOHN BURNS. 


: io debate in the House of Commons on Monday on 
the administration of the Poor Law gave Mr. John 
Burns a very useful opportunity of defendirg his conduct 
of one of the most important departments of the State, 
Of late years Mr. Burns has taken what some people might 
be tempted to describe as a back seat in the political 
world. Unlike certain other members of the Cabinet he 
has not made 2 point of always placing himself in the 
centre of the limelight. He has stuck to the department 
to which he was first appointed, and he has continued to 
administer that department in the spirit in which he 
started, without perpetually seeking to advertise himself 
or his performances. Nor has he, like so many of his col- 
leagues, obtained the personal advertisement which results 
from the bringing forward of contentious legislation. Except 
for an abortive Milk Bill, which the Government Whips 
have persistently shelved, there have been very few 
measures put forward by the Local Government Board. 
In such conditions as these that section of public opinion 
which depends upon the newspapers for its information is 
apt to ignore Mr. Burns’s work, and to imagine that he no 
longer counts as a member of the Government. This is 
the penalty which conscientious workers have to pay for 
living in a newspaper age. Newspaper proprietors can only 
succeed by selling their papers, and by the nature of things 
a daily ““news”-paper can only command a wide circulation 
so far as it contains news. The careful administration of 
a great Government department on well-thought-out 
principles provides no material for news. The problems 
to be dealt with involve an unending succession of small 
details which in themselves would never interest the public, 
and the collective importance of which can only be appre- 
ciated when the work of the department is examined over 
a long period. Therefore Mr. Burns must be content to 
forgo the ephemeral pleasure of daily publicity in order 
to build up, as we feel confident he is doing, a reputation 
that will outlast his own life. 

Mr. Burns has also temporarily suffered from the fact 
that the lines upon which he is administering his depart- 
ment are not such as to appeal to a sentimental public. 
At all times the instinct of the man in the street is to give 
immediate relief to every case of real or plausibly pretended 
poverty without considering what the ultimate effect of 
the relief so given may be. Mr. Burns, on the other hand, 
has never forgotten that the permanent welfare of the 
community must be taken into account as well as the 
temporary needs of the individual. He has therefore 
sternly set his face against methods of Poor Law 
relief which would encourage imstead of discouraging 
pauperism. In so doing he has run counter not only to 
the sentiment of a large number of Radicals but to the 
deliberate policy of the whole Socialist Party. ‘The 
best illustration of the hopelessness of this policy of 
municipal or quasi-municipal relief works is to be found in 
Hollesley Bay. From the very outset Mr. John Burns 
had the good sense to see that Hollesley Bay was bound to 
prove a failure, and he attacked this labour colony at a time 
when the House of Coramons generally was inclined to 
back up this and other equally ill-considered schemes. In 
his speech on Monday he showed that up to a recent date 
this colony had cost no less than £160,000 ; that 7,000 men 
had passed through the colony ; and that, although the 
colony was expressly designed with a view to training men 
to work upon the land, only nineteen men apart from those 
emigrating had secured employment on the land as a result 
of this vast expenditure of public money. It will be 
noticed that if each of the 7,000 men spent as 
much as six months in the colony —and probably 
many of them spent only a month —the cost per 
man would work out to considerably more than an agri- 
cultural labourer can earn in a year. Yet agricultural 
labourers are taxed to provide a portion of the cost of this 
wasteful experiment. In spite of such evidence as this 
some members of the House of Commons still continue to 
talk in a vague way about the necessity of setting up 
labour colonies. Mr. John Burns has taken the trouble 
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mine labour colonies in other countries as well as 
- *Pngland, and he states roundly that every labour 
colony he has visited in America and in Europe is a 
failure. That statement, no doubt, requires to be examined 
critically, for it may be that though no labour colonies 
are able to point to the reclamation of persons who 
have passed through them, yet it is conceivable that 
a labour colony may do useful work as a quasi-penal 
institution in cases of men who could not fairly be com- 
mitted to an ordinary prison. 

This is an aspect of the problem of unemployment to 
which Mr. John Burns has not yet paid sufficient attention. 
With his instincts of liberty, which every one must 
respect, he has set his face against all proposals to put 
habitual loafers under restraint. We think he is wrong. 
If the habitual loafer could be isolated he would do no 
harm to any one but himself, but so long as he is left free 
to wander at his will he does infinite mischief. On the 
one hand, he diverts into a wrong channel the generosity 
of numbers of kind-hearted people; on the other, 
he deters other equally kind-hearted but more cautious 
people from giving generously where generosity would 
be justified because they or their friends have suffered 
from his dishonesty. ‘There is no greater enemy of 
the honest poor than the dishonest loafer, and we 
therefore strongly urge on Mr. Burns the desir- 
ability of revising his views of this aspect of the question 
and boldly advocating some system of semi-penal treat- 
ment for the habitual loafer. He has already to his credit 
taken a step which may lead in this direction by unifying 
toa certain extent the administration of casual wards in 
the metropolis. By this means precise information can be 
obtained upon which to base future legislation. 

Of the general results of Mr. Burns’s stricter adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law no better example can be given 
than the case of Poplar. When Mr. Burns went to the 
Local Governmeat Board Poplar was enjoying an orgy of 
sentimental administration. The Poplar Guardians, who 
were largely under the control of the Socialists, were 
giving Poor Law relief in the most lavish manner, and 
there were shrewd suspicions of dishonest administration. 
A prosecution followed, the administration was tightened 
up, with the result that Poplar is now spending £61,000 a 
year less on relief than it was six years ago, and has 
reduced its paupers from 11,657 to 7,000. All this, of 
course, is gall and wormwood to the Socialists, who regard 
lavish expenditure on outdoor relief as one of the most 
convenient means of transferring property from the 
“haves” to the “have-nots,” and who apparently are 
intellectually incapable of grasping the fact that if every- 
body is to receive payment or the equivalent of payment 
without work there will be soon nothing left with which to 
pay anybody. In connexion with Poplar, Mr. John Burns 
threw down a challenge which we sincerely hope that the 
authorities concerned will promptly take up. He declared 
that the Poplar boys have such splendid facilities for 
games that they have become excellent cricketers, and are 
perfectly capable of meeting the second eleven of Eton and 
beating them. We hope that the Eton boys will rise 
at once to this suggestion. It would be an excellent pre- 
cedent for Eton to establish. Cricket is the common 
possession of all classes of English boys, and the spectacle 
of the Poor Law boys from Poplar playing the boys of 
Eton would be an excellent example to set to the whole 
country. 





MR. TAFT ON HOW TO MAKE A TARIFF. 


HE last number of the American Outlook contains a 
report of “an authorized interview” with President 

Taft on the methods of tariff-making. Mr. Taft is, of 
course, a convinced Protectionist, and the United States 
is the home of the “scientific” tariff. It is therefore 
very interesting to have the opinion on tariffs of the Head 
of a country which is so much admired and envied by 
foreign Protectionists, themselves obliged still to wander 
in the wilderness of Free Trade. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Taft pledged himself in 1908 to reduce the tariff. 
The Payne Tariff which was subsequently passed has 
caused perhaps more discontent than any previous tariff, 
and Mr. Taft was informed pretty plainly by popular feel- 
ing that his pledge was regarded as yet to be redeemed. 
He then established in August 1909 the Tariff Board, 





arguing that it was useless to modify the Payne Tariff till 
they all knew what they were at. So far he considered that 
they did not know; the shouts of rival factions, all with 
personal interests at stake, were very confusing; let them 
wait for the impartial information which would be 
supplied by the experts of the Tariff Board. The Tariff 
Board, in due course, issued a report on the cost of produc- 
tion in various foreign and American industries, and in 
accordance with it Mr. Taft has suggested some changes 
in the Payne Tariff. What he wants to do now is to 
justify the work of the Tariff Board, to advise that it 
should be permanently retained as an official institution, 
and to convince his countrymen that no tariff can conceiv- 
ably be framed fairly and intelligently without such a 
board. His argument to prove all this is one of the most 
instructive things we have ever read by a Protectionist. 
Let us see, with the help of several quotations, what he 
says. 

Our first quotation contains the argument that American 
manufacturers do not know enough about their own busi- 
ness and require the help of independent outside 
investigators to set them right. In Free Trade countries 
the Protectionists say, “ Don’t pay too much attention to 
theorists. Trust the producer. It stands to reason that 
he knows more about his job than any one else.” How 
curious, then, to find the Head of a Protectionist country 
exactly reversing the argument! Mr. Taft was asked 
— - producers themselves regarded the work of the 

oard. 


“They seem highly pleased with it,” he said. “You see many 
of our American manufacturers have grown up in the business 
and are accustomed to old ways of keeping their accounts. They 
have been too busy running their mills and drumming up trade to 
pay very much attention to the sort of details which in these 
extremely modern times have 'come to take the place of first im- 
portance. Then, too, they have learnt most that they know from 
their individual experience; but the Tariff Board, by collecting 
data concerning the whole of a trade, enables every member of 
that trade to compare what he is doing with what his contem- 
poraries are doing in the same field.” 


Mr. Taft has no better opinion of the ability of producers 
to tell exactly how they stand financially :— 


“Although they may be dimly conscious that something is 
askew in their figures they could not tell you positively whether 
they are making money, or losing, or only holding their own. 
Several such men have expressed their gratitude for what they 
have learned from the experts the Board has sent into their esta- 
blishments to examine their books. . . . That is the best possible 
test whether the Board’s work has been practical in a strict busi- 
ness sense or only theoretical, as some of our outside friends would 
like to make it appear.” 


Mr. Taft’s argument in favour of the Tariff Board 
amounts to this, that as it would publish its figures regu- 
larly manufacturers would be able to tell approximately in 
advance what sort of modifications would be required in 
the tariff. There would not be the staggering changes in 
the tariff as they have been introduced hitherto by a fresh 
party in power. Of such changes Mr. Taft says :— 


“Such overhaulings are always accompanied by a more or less 
violent convulsion of business, followed by a state of stagnation 
protracted through the whole period while the outcome continues 
at all in doubt. At the committee hearings ez parte 
statements are presented by men pecuniarily interested in 
the several trades and industries which are liable to be 
affected by the proposed legislation. Everybody with an 
axe to grind either brings it to Congress himself or tries 
to influence that body throngh an agent on the ground. 
In every instance the length of time which has elapsed since 
the last revision and the changes of conditions in various 
lines of production and commerce in the interval rouse a general 
dread less there be heavy increases of duty in one quarter or 
deep cuts in another; and, unhappily, a feeling has widely 
prevailed that the decision where to make such increases and 
cuts would be reached, not by a calm consideration of the merits 
of each case, but by a log-rolling or back-scratching process. 
Such unsystematic ways of patching a tariff together open wide 
the avenues for perjury and other fraud, for special pleading, for 
appeals to the most sordid political motives, for the exercise of 
gross favouritism and the wreaking of petty revenges, and have 
given rise even to charges of bribery and investigations shadow- 
ing the good repute of men high in the councils of the nation. 
Is ita pleasant reflection that such an atmosphere is liable to 
continue surrounding our tariff legislation indefinitely ?” 


Free Traders have long contended that this log-rolling and 
back-scratching is inseparable from tariff-making. We 
do not think we have ourselves ever made the case out to 
be worse than Mr. Taft declares it tobe. But he evidently 
thinks that all the log-rolling, back-scratching, axe 
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grinding, and all the opening wide of avenues to perjury 
and fraud can be brought to an end by the labours of his 
Tariff Board. How does he think this will come to pass ? 
We are absolutely at a loss to understand. He describes 
the Board as “a non-partisan bureau of information.” 
Our own Board of Trade issues statistics on the conditions 
of trade throughout the world. The American Tariff 
Board could not do more. It would never be a legislative 
body. Does any one suppose for an instant that if a 
tariff had suddenly to be drawn up in a Free Trade 
country the existence of a Government department 
supplying information as to the state of trade—or 
for the matter of that the existence of chambers of 
ecommerce and of private research bodies, like the Tariff 
Reform League here—would by some magical process 
save the legislators who had to frame the tariff 
from all the evil influences and causes of error which 
now exist in America? Mr. Taft is a man of happy 
temperament. He evidently and sincerely believes that 
this magical process would be performed. He thinks that 
the air Sone no longer be rent, as it was after the intro- 
duction of the Payne Tariff, “ by accusations and recrimi- 
nations for thirty months continuously.” He looks forward 
to “an orderly procedure ”—all owing to the publication 
of the researches of the Tariff Board. These researches 
would “lead up to the passage and promulgation of the 
Act, and then either a general popular acquiescence in the 
result, or an opposition based on facts which could be 
proved from original sources if challenged.” But who 
would not undertake when challenged to prove anything 
from trade statistics? One would think that all these 
years Protectionists and Free Traders had not been proving 
precisely contradictory propositions with the help of the 
same figures! If the Tariff Board continues its career in 
America it will have no more power than the writer of 
these lines to persuade the axe-grinders to put away their 
ares or the log-rollers to cease rolling their logs. 

Mr. Taft’s interviewer became a trifle restless at last, as 
we gather, and asked, “ Then you would condemn every 
tariff the country has had since the protective system was 
devised?” And Mr. Taft replied, “If we take for our 
standard of judgment the method of its construction—yes. 
We never have had one based on well-ascertained cost of 
production either here or abroad; every one has been put 
together hit-or-miss.” 








THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH POLE. 
HE speed with which news reaches us from the South 
Pole is remarkably different from the slow arrival of 
most of the stories of North Polar exploration. When Sir 
Ernest Shackleton reached a point 111 miles from the South 
Pole in 1909 we heard of his achievement within two months, 
and we have just learned of Captain Amundsen’s story within 
three months of his triumph. It still seems possible, however, 
that Captain Scott may have reached the South Pole before 
Captain Amundsen, for although Captain Amundsen found 
no traces of his having done so it is to be remembered that 
the Pole is a vague point, and it would be possible in a 
region of mists and snowstorms for such fragile tokens as 
it is possible for explorers to leave behind them to be totally 
obscured unless later visitors happened actually to stumble 
across them. Nevertheless we do not suppose there is really 
much chance that the discovery of the South Pole will be 
placed to the credit of Great Britain. All one can say is 
that the possibility need not be dismissed. It is certain that 
if it turns out that the South Pole, as well as the North Pole, 
has eluded British explorers, Englishmen will be able to con- 
sole themselves very well with the reflection that the honours 
have fallen to such friendly and enterprising countries as the 
United States and Norway. Captain Amundsen has our 
heartiest congratulations. 

Little need be said of the fact that he kept secret for what 
seemed an unnecessarily long time his intention of making 
a dash to the South Pole. An Englishman would probably 
have preferred to announce his intention at once, even in the 
circumstances in which Captain Amundsen found himself. 
But no country in the world can claim a right to have the line 
kept clear in order that an explorer who has already asso- 
eiated himself gallantly with unknown regions may make 
another attempt unchallenged. Sentiment might be entranced 
by such a procedure; but, after all, as polar exploration is 








worth while almost entirely for its scientific results, it onght 
to be gladly acknowledged by all the world whenever and by 
whomsoever it is undertaken. To grudge any one the honour of 
being the first to arrive at the Pole is to pay more honour to 
the form than to the substance. Moreover, it appears that 
Captain Amundsen had for some time contemplated a journey 
to the Antarctic, though he did not happen to say anything 
aboutit. The fact appears to be that he went to the South Pole 
only in order to attract attention to his work and raise money, 
which was being too slowly collected, to continue the labour 
of many years in the Arctic Circle. He started for the North 
Pole, in a word, vid the South Pole. It was not till his ship 
had sailed as far as Madeira that he informed his comrades 
that he was bound south first of all. And when the world 
exclaimed upon this apparently sudden resolve, and suggested 
that it was unfair to Captain Scott, whose design to reach 
the South Pole had been announced plainly long before, 
Captain Amundsen said that he had made up his own mind 
to go to the South Pole as early as September 1909. “I have 
often wished,” he wrote, “ that Scott had known of my decision, 
so that it might not appear as if I wished to steal my way 
down yonder without his knowledge in order to get the start 
of him; but I have not risked to make it public in any form, 
fearing that I might then be prevented.” Captain Scott did 
not know of Captain Amundsen’s plan till February 1911, 
when he came across the ‘Fram’ (Dr. Nansen’s old ship, of 
course) establishing winter quarters in the Bay of Whales. 

Captain Amundsen was already known to be an explorer, 
not only of extraordinary daring, but of singular resource and 
skill, and an explorer with a notable power of organization. 
In his little vessel of forty-seven tons he had verified the fact, 
long before assumed by science, that the magnetic pole was a 
shifting point. He is now barely forty years of age. He 
began life as a medical student, but a love for the sea over- 
came all the dictates of prudence, and he taught himself 
navigation while serving before the mast of a whaling ship. 
Among other things he has realized the dream of generations 
of Arctic explorers by sailing through the North-West 
Passage. 

Many readers of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s narrative of how 
he reached a point about 111 miles from the South Pole in 
January 1909 must have felt that the next expedition which 
was well organized as to its food supply, and had ordinary luck, 
must make a certainty of reaching the Pole. For when Sir 
Ernest Shackleton was forced to turn back he was on a high 
plateau which rendered travelling tolerably simple, and which 
had every appearance of stretching away unbroken to the 
Pole. Sir Ernest Shackleton was defeated solely by a want 
of supplies. When his last surviving pony fell intoa crevasse 
and disappeared for ever his attempt was finished. His small 
party suffered terribly from want of food on the return 
journey. But Captain Amundsen had no such experiences. 
His party was larger, his food supply was greater, 
his means of transport were better. ‘There does not 
appear to have been a day when he and his comrades 
endured the pangs of hunger. Even the dogs which returned 
from the Pole were too dainty to touch the seal-flesh that was 
offered to them in plenty on their arrival at the winter base. 
They were in very different case from Sir Ernest Shackleton 
ani his men, who on some days could hardly lift their fect 
from the ground through weakness, and with whom the 
thought of food became an obsession, even a mania, occupying 
their conversation and mingling with their dreams. Again, 
Captain Amundsen had better luck with the weather. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s party were compelled to waste several 
days lying in their tent during blinding blizzards, doing no- 
thing better than chafe their limbs to stave off frost-bite. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton on his journey towards the Pole had three 
men besides himself, four ponies, and four sledges. Captain 
Amundsen employed four men besides himself, four sledges, 
and fifty-two dogs. Captain Scott in 1902 had only two men 
besides himself, four sledges, and nineteen dogs. Captain 
Amundsen has been justified in his use of dogs. There were 
places where the crust of snow was so brittie that the greater 
weight of ponies would have been a serious disadvantage. 

The great feature of Captain Amundsen’s journey was 
that he took a different route from that of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. It is believed that Captain Scott has followed 
the Shackleton rovte. This route is full of difficulties. 
The chief trouble is the Beardmore Glacier. On twelve 
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days Sir Ernest Shackleton travelled no more than 
five miles, and one day was spent in covering about 
six hundred yards. Yet it might have been expected 
that Captain Amundsen would choose a route of which 
the difficulties, however great, were ascertained and 
surmountable rather than face obstacles that might be 
much worse. His more easterly route, which entirely 
avoided the Beardmore Glacier, thoroughly justified his 
daring originality and his confident deductions from the 
observations of Sir Ernest Shackleton and Captain Scott. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton on starting from the Ross Barrier left 
South Victoria Land to the west and climbed by the enormous 
Beardmore Glacier to the Polar Plateau, which he named 
King Edward VIL Plateau. Captain Amundsen started from 
the Ross Barrier, at a point about four hundred miles further 
east, and climbed up to the Polar Plateau by a route which, 
as we said, avoided the Beardmore Glacier altogether. He 
had other glaciers to scale, but they were easier, and at the 
worst part of the journey he had eighteen dogs left. He was 
happier indeed than Sir Ernest Shackleton, who at his worst 
point had only one pony left, and was soon to lose even 
that. On December 6th Captain Amundsen had reached 
the plateau, and eight days later was at the Pole. He 
named the plateau round the Pole King Haakon’s Plateau, 
and it will be a nice point to decide later whether the whole 
Polar Plateau, which seems to be at an average altitude of 
about 10,000 feet, is not covered by the name King Edward VIL. 
Plateau bestowed by Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

The additions which Cuptain Amundsen has made to our 
geographical knowledge are considerable. It seems probable 
now that South Victoria Land is connected with King 
Edward VII. Land. Another point, as Dr. Nansen points 
out in the Datly Chronicle, which paper also published 
Captain Amundsen’s narrative, is that there is probably a 
connexion between the vast chain of the newly named Queen 
Maud Mountains and Queen Alexandra Range. The former 
range rises to 15,000 feet and stretches south-eastwards into the 
unknown, probably to the other side of the Pole in the direc- 
tion of the Weddell Sea, south of South America. The Ross 
Barrier is now shown to be a vast frozen mass floating in a 
great bay formed by South Victoria Land and King Edward VII. 
Land. The Barrier is fed from the glaciers of the mountain 
ranges, and these glaciers must originate on the Great Polar 
Phiteau, which is nothing but the huge ice cap of the 
Antarctic: We may abandon the theory that there are two 
Antarctic continents divided by a channel. 


PARISH HISTORIES. 
“F there should happen to be anywhere a writer contem- 
plating the possibilities of a history of his own parish, 
he may be recommended to study the quotation which Mr. 
Wilbraham Cooper places on the title page of his “ History of 
the Parish of Cuckfield” (Clarke, Hayward’s Heath). It is 
from a letter written by the late T. W. Erle to the Rev. J. H. 
Cooper, the well-known antiquary of Sussex, and breathes the 
proper spirit of patriotic hyperbole. “Mankind is divided 
into two great categories: those who love Cuckfield and those 
who don’t or do not know it.” That is the right way to look 
at the making of a book of local history. Politics may 
divide parties; religions may unsettle families; the vote may 
or may not be the one thing desirable; the single 
question asked by the parish historian is whether or not 
you know, and therefore love, his parish. In the case 
of the Cuckfield historian there is no doubt. Mr. Wilbraham 
Cooper has given to his task a devotion inherited from his 
father, and the result is a continuous and admirably arranged 
survey of the history of a typical south-country parish, from 
pre-Conquest days to the present time. Naturally the interest 
of such a book is mainly local, but a scholarly and thoughtful 
work must have its suggestions for other writers; it may 
possibly call into existence the history of another parish. 
That is one of the most valuable results of local patriotism 
and local effort: they stimulate effort and patriotism else- 
where. 

The historian of another parish, for instance, may take the 
headings of the chapters in this book and see whether he 
would not himself add other chapters. Here there 
are nine, and they deal with Cuckfield before the Nor- 
man Conquest; the Conquest and days of Feudalism; 
the Church and Vicarage; the Manor and its Lords; 








Some Other Cuckfield Families; the Schools; Industries 
and Population; Highways and Means of Communication; 
and a note on the fight of 1642 on Hayward’s Heath. That is 
an attractive list ; what might be added to it? The geology 
and physical configuration of the neighbourhood naturally 
ask for treatment; but these, as a fact, are dealt with in the 
first chapter, which peoples the Weald of Sussex with the 
palzolithic men who walked dryshod from the Continent into 
Britain, and the megalosaurus, plesiosaurus, crocodile, and 
turtle, whose fossil remains have been dug from the Hastings 
sands and clays. Mention of these extinct monsters, however, 
suggests the inclusion in the parish historian’s scheme of a 
chapter on the local flora and fauna, and Cuckfield, more 
readily than other parishes, might supply a starting-point. 
The derivation of the name of Cuckfield has long been a source 
of local argument. Cockfield some hold that it should be, and 
point for corroboration to the neighbouring parish of Henfield. 
There was a vicar of Cuckfield in 1637 who wrote a letter to the 
Vicar of Henfield with the salutation, “Thomas Gallager 
Johanni Gallinagro 8. D. P.” But Henfield is Hamfelde 
in Domesday Book, and Cockfield, the Suffolk parish, was 
originally Cochanfeld, so that the “ cock” derivation will not 
do. The earliest spelling seems to be Kukefeld, and that 
spelling of 1092 was followed by Cucufeld in 1121. So that 
Cuckfield is probably the feld, or clearing, of the cuckoo—a 
derivation which a Sussex man would be the more inclined to 
accept readily because of the country legend which especially 
connects the cuckoo with Heathfield, another Sussex village. 
Heathfield in Sussex is Hefful, and it is at Hefful Cuckoo Fair 
on April 14th that the old woman lets the cuckoo out of the 
basket. Nothing is more likely than that a particular field or 
clearing in the forest should get the name of being the first 
in which the cuckoo is heard; for it must have been a habit 
of migrant birds thousands of years ago, as it is to-day, to select 
particular places where they are always to be seen and heard 
earlier than in other places. April 14th is just about the 
average date for the arrival of the cuckoo in Sussex; he takes 
longer to reach the northern counties. It would be interest- 
ing to be able to compare the earliest recorded dates of the 
return of each of the migrants in a large number of parishes 
in the same county. 

The registers and the church book, naturally enough, 
supply Mr. Cooper with some of the most interesting of his 
facts. Here and there the records attract because of their 
quaintness. We may read, for instance, of the works of Mr. 
Thomas Vicars, one of the Cuckfield clergy, who in 1619 
edited two visitation sermons of Robert Mandeville, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, entitling them “'Timothie’s Task, or a 
Christian Seacard Guiding Through the Coasts of a Peace- 
able Conscience to a Crown Immortal.” Mr. Vicars also 
published a translation of a German theological work, 
which he called “Heavenly Knowledge . . done into 
English by T. V.,M.A.” But other parish records are really 
valuable as throwing light on the local customs as regards 
apprenticeship, the payment of wages, and so on. Copies 
of indentures of apprenticeship under the Elizabethan poor- 
law show that a young man apprenticed to a yeoman in 1610 
received as wages twopence a quarter for four years and four- 
pence a quarter afterwards; in addition to this, when he was 
twenty-four, he was to receive in a lump sum two shillings. 
Even a hundred years later the scale of wages paid for free 
labour in Sussex reads oddly enough. Timothy Burrell, of 
Ockenden, has left an interesting record of the sums which 
he paid for work done for him in the house and out of doors. 
He writes on May 5th, 1683, that 
“Sarah Fuller came as dairymaid at the wages of 45s. pr an. 
Abraham Holford came as footman Ist of June at wages of 30s. 
pr an., with coat, breeches, and hat. John Hall came as 
coachman, Ist July; his wages were £6 ptan., a coat, and 
breeches. I gave him 2s. 6d. more for catching moles. Margaret 
Lawes came as chambermayd at the wages of 50s., and Mary Coley 
as cook at 50s. pr an.” 

How many moles did John Hall catch for half a crown? 
'I'wopence a skin, dried and clean, is the present-day price in 

Sussex. As for indoor service we read that in 1692, “ Edward 
Virgoe came as Promo, Condo, Clerico, Camerarius at £3 per 
annum.” Promo presumably means to take out of store, and 
condo to lay up (the Latin words are used especially in regard 
to wine), so that Virgoe must have been a sort of butler 
or steward. Here are some other extracts from the diary :— 


“Paid Green for a new jack £1 10s. 6d., and he is to keep 
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the wheels and pulley in good order for 6d. a year. Oct. 17. 
Payd Hollybone for setting the old pales by the orchard at 
the pond at 10d. pr rod, which was a little too much, for he 
worked 3 days but gently, 4s. 

1700. I paid Lashmar, carpenter, for 36 days’ work at Chownes 
barn, 2s. 6d. per diem. To his journeyman 24 days’ work at 20d. 

xx diem, to his apprentice 41 days at 1s. per diem. Jack Packham 

ath worked at Chownes 18 days. I paid him for his work £1. 
For beer, bread and cheese at the rearing of the barn, 7s. 

1710, March 26th. I payd the saddler for John Coachman fall- 
ing drunk off his box when he was driving to Glynde, in part of 
his wages, £1 7s. 6d.” 

Another Sussex chronicler, the Rev. Arthur Young, who in 
1793 drew up for the Board of Agriculture and Internal De- 
velopment a “ General View of the Agriculture of the County 
of Sussex,” gives an interesting table of the prices of various 
kinds of food in Cuckfield at the end of the eighteenth century. 

“Flour, per gallon, 11d.; peck loaf, 13}d.; cheese, per Ib., 6d. ; 

butter, per Ib., 9d.; pork, per lb., 7d.; malt, per bushel, 6s. 6d. ; 
brush faggots, per load, £1.” 
In reference to the latter item he explains that “a load is 
100 faggots. A common family consumes 300 and a cord of 
wood (14 feet in length, 3 feet high, and 3 feet wide). Some 
families consume 10 bushels of coal in addition to the above 
per annum.” Wood instead of coal was in general use, of course, 
only a little more than a hundred years ago. Pork, it will be 
toticed, is the only butcher’s meat mentioned. These prices 
ought to be compared with the scale of agricultural wages 
given by Young as regards Cuckfield farm labourers. These 
were as follows, the sums for reaping, mowing, and hoeing 
being reckoned per acre, threshing per quarter, and other 
wages per day :— 

“In winter, ls. 4d.; summer, Is. 6d.; harvest, 2s. Reaping 
wheat, 8s. to 9s.; oats and barley, 1s. 6d. to 2s.; peas, 3s. Mowing 
grass, 2s.; clover, 1s. 6d. Hoeing turnips, 5s. 6d. Threshing 
wheat, 3s.; barley, 1s. 8d.; oats, 1s.; peas, 1s. 6d. Women in 
winter, 6d. ; in summer, 9d.; in harvest, 1s.” 

Other conditions, besides those of labourers’ wages, were 
different in Young's days from those of the Sussex we know. 
QOxen were used for ploughing as well as horses, and Young 
uotes that “ sensible farmers preferred to plough with cattle 
harnessed rather than yoked, for the yoke caused great waste 


of power.” He compares the cost of horses and oxen doing 

the same draught work as follows :— 
Oxen. Horses. 

£s. 2 s. 

Fight oxen at £12... _ .. 96 O | Pour horses at £25 ... -- 100 0 

Yokes and chains for six at 14s. 4 4 | Harness at 45s. sa ean 90 

Six summer months at 2s. per Oats, two bushels per week 52 0 

week 4 a aa me «. 20 16 | Hay and herbage at és. per 
Ditto winter months at 2s. 6d... +6 0] week ... ne sai — eae 
Parrier, wear and tear 40 


£180 12 


£147 0 
If they rest two or three months 
they may afforda profitot .. 8 0 


£139 0 





However, he eventually decides in favour of horses as being 
able to plough an acre a day continuously throughout the year, 
and the work being worth 42s. per week, as against the oxen 
ploughing nine months in the year with work worth 30s. per 
week, This works out, for oxen’s work at £54; horses’, £105. 
To-day the comparison would be between the cost of horses 
and rachinery. But oxen were used for ploughing in the 
neighbourhood of Cuckfield within the memory of men who are 
still young. The writer was given a pair of ox-shoes by a 
gardener only a year or two ago. 

The remark that “it is the duty of every clergyman to write 
a history of his own parish” bas become a commonplace. 
But he for his part may inqu‘re whether it is also his duty to 
find a publisher for the history when it is written. That is a 
real difficulty. London publishers, we may suppose, look 
doubtfully at books which to them appear to have only a 
local interest. Local printers and publishers, on the other 
hand, seldom care to risk large sums in producing books 
which may or may not be successful. The conse- 
quence often enough must be that the parish history 
remains unwritten, Might not this difliculty be removed, 
possibly, by the founding of some such society as that which 
exists for the purpose of publishing parish registers? A 
Parish History Society which numbered only two or three 
persons in each parish would have a membership of thousands. 
It might be in some way affiliated to or subsidized by the County 
Archeological Societies. It might encourage research into 
local records and the collection of local information; it might 
select authors for different parishes and lay down general 








rules on which the parish histories should be put together, 
It might even publish parish histories under its own auspices, 
for with a membership of several thousands paying only a 
small subscription it would have a good income. The work 
would need forethought and judgment and a guiding mind; 
but at the end of a dozen years or so such a society would 
have made a contribution not only to parochial, but to national, 
history. 





THE VIVISECTION REPORT. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on Vivisection 
has been long delayed. It is just four years, since 
the Commissioners ceased to hear evidence. Illness and 
death were among the causes of the delay. Science, mean- 
while, went on: Flexner worked out the cause and the 
treatment of spotted fever, and the infective nature of in- 
fantile paralysis: Bruce advanced the work of bringing down 
the death rate from sleeping sickness in the Uganda Protec- 
torate: Leishman reported the good results of antityphoid 
inoculation among our men in India; and, in the United 
States, Wood issued his Army Order, making this protection 
compulsory on every officer and man under forty-five, in the 
American army, who had not already suffered from the disease. 
France, not to be outdone by other nations, was able to show, 
in 1911, her record for 1910 of bitten cases treated at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris: 401 cases withoué one death. 
England, by the work of her Hospitals under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, brought down the death rate in laryngealh 
diphtkeria, by the use of diphtheria antitoxin, from 60 per 
cent. to 11°7 per cent. None of these facts was before the 
Commission, nor is mentioned in its final Report. 

Happily, the Report is unanimous. As one of the Com- 
missioners pointed out, on Tuesday night, in the House of 
Commons, there is no minority report. Of the ten Commis- 
sioners, two have died: Lord Selby, and Mr. Tomkinson, M.P. 
The remaining eight Commissioners all sign the Report. 
Three of them sign it with reservations, which they embody 
in memoranda. These memoranda do not affect the principles 
of the Report. The recommendations which are signed by 
all the Commissioners are all of them within the province 
of the Home Office. There is nothing, in any of them, which 
requires the intervention of Parliament. 

Those of us who have carefully read the evidence given to 
the Commission, do not need to be told, that the opponents of 
all experiments on animals were well represented, both among 
the Commissioners and among the witnesses. They sent up 
to the Commission no less than eighteen witnesses, exclusive 
of the two representatives of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. One of the antivivisection societies 
sent up no less than six witnesses. Some of the eighteen 
witnesses were examined at very great length: one of 
them was under examination for three days and a half. 
It is certain, therefore, that the case against experiments om 
animals was earefully heard, and fully set forth. 

The Report begins with a short account of previous legis- 
lation, and of the text and the administration of the Act. It is 
not easy for the Home Office, to adjust an Act 36 years old 
to the ever shifting and ever growing affairs of physiology 
and bacteriology. The Act began to be more or less behind 
the times, when it was but a few years old: and the Home 
Office, from time to time, has to re-fashion the wording of 
this or that Certificate, to endorse its permits with special 
conditions, and so forth. The text of the Act, the bare bones 
of the Act, is nothing: the administration of the Act is 
everything. And all who have ever held a licence and 
certificates under the Act are well aware, that the Home 
Office guards and watches the working of the Act with steady 
care against abuses. 

The Report next refers to certain charges made by Mr. 
Coleridge against the Home Office; and makes it clear, that 
these charges were hardly worth Mr. Coleridge's great expense 
of time over them. Next, it deals with certain statements 
made by Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Mrs. Cook, Lieut.-Colonel 
Lawrie, and Mr. Graham. “ After careful consideration of the 
above cases, we have come to the conclusion that the witnesses 
have either misapprehended or inaccurately described the 
facts of the experiments.” The Commissioners affirm their 
belief in the good faith of the Home Office, and in the general 
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loyalty and good faith of the licensees : they administer a 
sound rebuke to a certain physiologist, whose evidence 
deserved their censure: and they give a very good word of 
advice to the public, as follows :— 


“We desire to state that the harrowing descriptions and 
illustrations of operations inflicted on animals, which are freely 
circulated by post, advertisement, or otherwise, are in many cases 
calculated to mislead the public, so far as they suggest that the 
animals in question were not under an anesthetic. To represent 
that animals subjected to experiments in this country are wantonly 
tortured would, in our opinion, be absolutely false.” 


The Commissioners then proceed to the general history of 
recent medical science, in relation to experiments on animals. 
They go over the familiar facts which we all know; the 
victories won or half-won over diphtheria, rabies, malaria, 
yellow fever, and other diseases: the blotting out of Malta 
fever, the preventive treatment against plague, lockjaw, and 
so forth; the work of Lister; these and the like blessings of 
the last thirty years. They do not omit to say, what great 
advantages have been given, by the help of experiments on 
animals, to the animal world. Anthrax, rinderpest, Texas 
cattle fever, glanders, swine erysipelas—these and other 
devastating diseases of the higher domestic animals are 
better understood, and better controlled, by methods learned 
through experiments on animals, than they were. It is 
certain, that our animals are the gainers by our experiments 
on animals: and it is a pity, that the Report says nothing of 
Nuttall’s recent work on the cause and cure of malignant 
jaundice in dogs, nor of Copeman’s recent work on the pro- 
tective treatment of dogs against distemper. 

The Commissioners then deal with the question, how far 
immunity from pain, in experiments on animals, is or can be 
secured. They recognize that anesthetics can secure com- 
plete insensibility to pain: and they recognize that morphia, 
chloral, and the like drugs, in sufficiently heavy doses, are 
not mere narcotics but veritable anesthetics. It is a matter 
of dosage. They go on to consider the pain involved in 
inoculations and similar procedures, which are 95 per cent. 
of all experiments on animals in this country. They say, 
very truly, that it is clear that in the large majority of these 
inoculations the animals do not appear to suffer pain: but 
they emphasize the fact that some inoculations do cause pain. 
The animals used for inoculation, in the vast majority of 
cases, are mice, rats, or guinea-pigs. 

Coming to the point of view of ethics, the Commissioners 
are agreed “that experiments upon animals, adequately safe- 
guarded by law faithfully administered, are morally justifiable, 
and should not be prohibited by legislation.” Then, they 
mike certain recommendations which they believe to be cal- 
culated to secure more effectually the objects aimed at by the 
Act. They recommend that there should be four whole-time 
Inspectors for Great Britain, instead of two Inspectors: this 
is only fair, seeing how the Inspectors’ work is very much 
greater than it was at the time of the passing of the Act. 
They recommend special restriction of the use of curare : this 
is not important, because curare is so rarely used at all, 
and is never used except in conjunction with an anexsthetic. 
They recommend more restriction in the case of animals 
found to be in obvious suffering, or likely to remain in severe 
pain, after an experiment. Such animals must be killed, even 
though the object of the experiment has not been attained. 
They recommend a change of the advisory body of the Home 
Office : and it is certain that the public, so long as the Home 
Office has good advisers, will not mind whence it gets them. 

Over this deliberate, moderate, and authoritative Report, 
signed by all the Commissioners, after eighteen months given 
to the hearing and publishing of 21,761 questions and answers, 
and after four years given to the business of agreeing 
together—over this final Report, let the extremists fight, if 
they feel fighting to be necessary. The public, surely, will 
not care to join in the fray. Greater affairs are in the public 
mind, and in the public heart. There is heavier fighting for 
those of us who are neither licensees nor anti-vivisectionists : 
there is worse trouble threatening the country than experi- 
ments on animals. Let us leave physiology to the physio- 
logists, pathology to the pathologists, and the affairs of the 
Home Office to the authorities at the Home Office: and let us 
give our thoughts to what is really the business of the nation. 

F. R. C. 58. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE POLICY OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To tux Eprror or ras “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Having had twenty-five years’ daily intercourse as 
works manager with workpeople of many different trades 
I have come to the conclusion that the Spectator’s advice is 
absolutely right; that the Unionist Party should, for the 
present at any rate, drop the question of any import taxes on 
food. A reasonable tariff on manufactured articles from 
abroad would, I apprehend, meet with no opposition, although 
the question is by no means properly understood by the working 
classes. The dear bread and food bogey will do the Unionist 
Party continued harm at the next election, as it has done at 
previous elections. Drop it, and the Unionist Party will 
go back with a big majority. The country is sick of all this 
unrest and Socialistic legislation, and manufacturers are 
groaning under the many disabilities imposed upon them by 
one-sided legislation. The more reasonably minded work- 
people can see that employers of labour are being imposed 
upon all round. I repeat again that, as far as my experience 
goes, the working classes individually shy at any experiment 
which they believe will raise the price of their food. Per- 
sonally Iam not keen on Tariff Reform, but I shall vote for 
the Conservative candidate, who is a Tariff Reformer, be- 
cause, like the Spectator, I believe that Tariff Reform will do 
infinitely less harm than “ Lloyd Georgeism.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cloverfield, Banbury, Oxon. A. M. Barrows. 





THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Sprectator,”) 
Sir,—There is reason to hope that before this letter can appear 
in print some settlement of the immediate difficulty in the 
mines will have been reached. But even so this can only be 
regarded as a partial and temporary truce in a struggle of 
momentous importance. The nation has been made to feel 
the force of trade unionism controlled and instigated by 
Socialism and Syndicalism. It is generally admitted that 
the Trade Disputes Act, the Miners’ Eight Hours Act, and 
the doctrines of public plunder preached by responsible 
Ministers of the Crown have exercised a potent influence in 
producing the crisis through which we are passing. By the 
aid of the Government the unions have acquired a giant’s 
strength, and they have used it like a giant. It is needless 
to repeat how the public has been terrorized and victimized; 
but another aspect of the question which has not been 
sufficiently noticed is the injury done to the rank and file 
of the unions themselves. The control of these powerful 
organizations has ceased to be democratic, and has become 
entirely oligarchic, and all their forces are employed to carry 
out the political aims of the controlling few, some of whom 
are not even bond fide “ working men,” according to the loose 
and inaccurate definition of the phrase now popularly 
accepted. 

The individual working man, while he does not reap the full 
and legitimate advantages of collective bargaining, has 
altogether lost what is of at least equal importance to him, 
namely, the right to work how and when he pleases. I have 
talked to many trade unionists, and have found existing 
a sense of despair: they do not know how their money is 
spent; they have no security that the will of the majority 
is fairly ascertained or will prevail. I would ask, Is it 
not possible to use the newly awakened sense of the nation 
in order—not to curtail the powers of trade unions for 
good—but to regulate and control their powers for evil P 
Could not the two leading parties of the State be persuaded, 
in view of the overwhelming dangers which have been and still 
are threatening the nation, to lay aside party spirit for this 
one occasion and combine to passa measure in the interests 
of the community at large? Such a measure should provide 
that— 

(1) The accounts of all trade unions should be audited and 
published in order that members should know how their funds 
are being employed. 

(2) The methods of voting should be regulated so that each 
member’s voting power should increase proportionately as his 
stake in the funds and benefits increases, and the results of the 
ballot should be attested by independent scrutineers. 

(3) Picketing should be forbidden, as it is entirely inconsistent 
with the liberty of the subject, 
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(4) The funds of a union should be made liable to fine for 
injury done by it, and, above all, for breach of agreement entered 
into and ratified, say, by the Board of Trade. 

(5) Incitement to violence, spoliation, or breach of agreement 
should be made liable to severe penalties. 

All these provisions are in accordance with precedent and 
everyday practice in regard to other societies, and there can be 
little doubt that their application to trade unions would 
confer a much-needed protection, not only on society at large, 
but on all bond fide members of the unions themselves. 
They would, in fact, tend to restore a democracy which has 
been perverted into an oligarchy. The one necessary condition 
is that both parties should agree in passing them. Is it Utopian 
to hope that this may be possible at a time like the present? 

Such a measure would of course meet with resolute opposi- 
tion from some of the leading officials of the unions and 
their Socialist allies, but there must be many other members 
who would welcome such an enactment. They have seen 
hundreds of thousands of men and women thrown out of 
work owing to no dispute or wish of their own, and the funds 
of their unions seriously depleted in consequence of a quarrel 
in which they take no active part. 

Of course the provisions would have to be made applicable, 
mutatis mutandis, to associations of employers as well as of 
workmen.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ONLOOKER. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—You seem to be surprised at the economic attitude of 
Mr. Hobson as shown by his letter to the Nation. You think, 
and, no doubt, correctly, that it is a strange attitude for a 
Free Trader. The foundation of Mr. Hobson’s economics, 
however, as avowed in his work, is the old notion that spend- 
ing is good for trade. Starting from that position, a man 
may well find himself in strange latitudes where you and I 
cannot follow him.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. MircHe... 
7 Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 





WAGES AND PRICES. 
[To ree Epiror or tHe “Specrartor.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose a copy of the leading article in the Man- 
chester Guardian of Tuesday, February 20th, 1912, containing 
two statements so obviously untrue that there can be no 
possible excuse for making them. First: “ Prices are high, 
trade is good, but wages have not risen in proportion.” Every 
one in touch with the mining industry of the Federated 
Area knows that after the strike of 1893 a Conciliation 
Board was formed, wages being regulated since then 
according to the prices ruling in the Federated Area on 
the basis of 1888. When the Eight Hours Act was passed 
in 1909 wages were 50 per cent. above that basis, and 5 per cent. 
should have been taken off; but the miners’ leaders said the 
men would not stand it, so it was agreed to waive the reduc- 
tion on the understanding that no advance should be made 
until an advance was justified. As to the second statement, 
“ miners’ wages have not advanced, we believe, proportionately 
to the cost of living,” it is obvious that the cost of living 
has not risen 50 per cent. since 1888. Now when the 
Manchester Guardian tells the men that “economic forces 
are on their side,” and bases that assertion on such mis- 
statements as these, it is doing great injury, not only to the 
public, but to the miners themselves, who are naturally much 
influenced by such a powerful advocacy of their cause.-—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
“A COLLIERY PROPRIETOR OF THE 
FEDERATED AREA.” 





{To THE Eprror or tue “ Srectator.’"] 

Srr,—In connexion with the recent correspondence on the 
above subject you may, perbaps, consider an actual ex- 
perience worth publishing. One of my daughters has lately 
been living with me here in apartments: three rooms, with 
attendance, cooking, fire, lights, &ec., inclusive, 12s. a week ; 
board (we board ourselves), lls.; total, exclusive of laundry, 
23s. per week for two people. I may say that we live plainly 
but well; no stint of anything. We are, of course, total 
abstainers. If items are worth having, I shall be pleased to 
CLeRIcUS Senex. 


supply them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham. 





MR. CHURCHILL AND THE SCOTCH MINERS. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—There is one aspect of the coal strike to which I think 
it is well that attention should be called, because it has con- 
siderable bearing on the trustworthiness of our leading poli- 
ticians. The agreement under which the Scotch collieries 
were being worked till the strike broke out was negotiated in 
July 1909, at a conference held at the Board of Trade, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Winston Churchill. The conference 
sat for four days, and at the end an agreement was reached 
which was signed by representatives of the coalowners of 
Scotland, the Scottish Miners’ Federation, the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, and countersigned by 
Mr. Winston Churchill and other representatives of the 
Board of Trade. The agreement was formally ratified by the 
coalowners of Scotland on August 3rd and by the Scottish 
Miners’ Federation on August 5th. This agreement has still 
six months torun. It has been set aside without explanation 
and without apology by the miners, and, so far as can be 
gathered from the public Press, Mr. Winston Churchill has 
done nothing whatever to persuade the miners of the sanctity 
of the agreement which he helped them to negotiate, and 
which he countersigned. This is important in view of the 
assurance he gave at Belfast that the Irish Protestants might 
safely entrust their fortunes to his clients the Nationalist 
Party.—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 





TENNYSON ON THE COAL STRIKE. 
(To THe Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—At the moment of writing it would be hard to sum up 
the situation better than in the accompanying couplet from 
“Locksley Hall” :— 
“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 
Giares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., Cc. E. G. 





LORD PIRRIE AND BELFAST. 
{To tre Epiror or tre “Specraior.’’} 
Srr,—If “ Ulsterman’s” criterion, as applied to “M. W. S.,” 
is to be accepted, the inaccuracies in his own letter are so 
great and glaring as to lead to the charitable conclusion that 
he, too, knows little of Ulster and less of Ulster Liberalism. 
May I deal with them as briefly as possible ? 

While, of course, Lord Pirrie is not one of the original 
creators of Harland and Wolff, no one can deny that the 
marvellous development of that firm during the past thirty 
years is due entirely to his wonderful business acumen, 
organizing powers, and sagacious foresight. But for Lord Pirrie 
the Queen’s Island would not to-day enjoy the pre-eminent 
position it does in the shipbuilding world. This is so much 
of an axiom in unprejudiced circles both at home and abroad 
that I need not labour the point further. As for “ Ulsterman’s ” 
attempt to minimize Lord Pirrie’s present interest in the firm, 
his Lordship dealt with this charge, first started in a Belfast 
Tory paper, at the luncheon to the Postmaster-General in 
Belfast last October. Lord Pirrie then said :— 

“T have recently noticed in a Belfast paper the statement being 
made that, although I profess to be in favour of Home Rule, 
I have at the same time considerably diminished my interests in 
the firm of Harland and Wolff. Gentlemen, I am glad to be able 
to say that my interests in Harland and Wolff are greater now 
than they have been, not only in amount, but in intensity. It is 
true that a certain number of my shares are held in trust with 
other holders, but with objects that, so far from diminishing, 
actually increase my interest, and certainly add much to my 
responsibility.” 

That Lord Pirrie should now be in favour of Irish self- 
government, though opposed to it in 1893, is no more 
extraordinary than that Lord Courtney, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir A. Conan Doyle, and Mr. J. A. Hobson should 
have experienced a similar change of opinion. Events have 
marched since 1893, and there is no inconsistency in con- 
cluding that what was unsafe to grant twenty years ago may 
under changed conditions be perfectly safe to grant to-day. 
Coming to “ Ulsterman’s” assertions regarding recent Liberal 
meetings in Belfast, they are a veritable tissue of inaccuracies. 
I challenge him to give me the name of asingle person reported 
to have been present at the Churchill meeting who has denied 
he was there at all. Of the 8,000 present over 5,000 were 
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fessional, and industrial life of the province. These figures 
are no guess-work. The turnstiles recorded the number 
present, while the Liberal Association can authenticate the 
number of Protestants. As for his assertion that the list of 
guests at Lord Pirrie’s luncheon to the Postmaster-General 
was not published, this is untrue, as may be seen from the 
newspaper cutting I enclose (Ulster Guardian, October 14th, 
1911), from which it is evident that every side of Ulster life 
was represented. Further, regarding the fact that the Ulster 
Liberal Association does not publish a list of its members, is 
this such a peculiar circumstance? Is there a list published, 
for instance, of the members of the Ulster Liberal Unionist 
Association? Why does “Ulsterman” not publish his own 
name? “ Ulsterman” asserts that there was friction in the 
Association over the Churchill meeting, causing “the resigna- 
tion of some of its limited number of members.” To that I 
reply that the number of resignations up to date totals five— 
three of whom had not been paying members since 1908. 
As against this the membership of the Association during the 
months of January and February increased by several 
hundreds. 

In conclusion, let me say that Liberalism in Ulster 
yesembles Liberalism in Great Britain in that the bulk of the 
wealthier classes has Tory sympathies. This, of course, may 
prove that those classes are opposed to the Liberal policy 
generally. It certainly does not prove that their opposition 
is due solely to fear of Home Rule. But an Association 
which numbers among its members Protestants of standing 
like Lord Pirrie, the Right Hon. R. G. Glendinning (one of 
the foremost linen manufacturers in Ulster), the Right Hon. 
Thos. Shillington (another leading linen merchant), Sir Hugh 
Mack (a prominent wholesale merchant), Mr. Edward Arch- 
dale, D.L. Co. Fermanagh (ex-landlord), has got a little more 
right to speak on behalf of Ulster industry than “ Ulsterman” 
allows.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Davey. 

46 Bawnmore Road, Belfast. 

{Even if Ulstermans” statements are as incorrect as Mr. 
Davey represents them, the fact remains that Belfast is over- 
whelmingly Unionist and absolutely determined to withstand 
Home Rule. If not, why do Mr. Davey and his friends so 
obstinately refuse to insert in their Home Rule Bill a clause 
allowing any county in Ulster which so desires to remain 
under the Parliament at Westminster? ‘The answer is, of 
course, that the six chief counties of Ulster would certainly 
refuse to be ruled from Dublin.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








THE PLURAL VOTING BILL. 

(To tue Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Sin,—Kindly permit me to reply to Mr. John Humphreys, 
who, taking as his text the debate on the Plural Voting Bill, 
again puts forward certain figures as regards the Government 
majority which he states might have resulted had the system 
of equal areas been in operation at the last General Election. As 
I bave previously said, it matters very little now what the 
figures might or would have been under different electoral 
conditions at the last General Election at the time when the 
Veto Bill was submitted to the judgment of the country. What 
is far more to the point is what may be expected to happen 
at the next General Election, which will probably be fought 
on the question of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, 
neither of which policies was really before the electors at the 
last General Election, but which it is nevertheless intended 
hy the Coalition to place on the Statute Book while the Con- 
stitution is in suspense. 

My point is that England, which may rightfully claim to be 
vitally interested in both these measures, is under-represented 
by nearly forty seats, and that before they are submitted to 
the next Great Assize this unfair handicap should be 
rectified, 

Mr. Humphreys would have your readers assume that this 
addition would not be to the advantage of the Tory Party, 
and I recognize an old friend in what I will call the “Solid 
North” bogey. It is this impression that the Conservative 
Party must inevitably lose any extra seats that may be 
allotted to the “Solid North” that I am endeavouring in 
a humble way to combat. On the very day that Mr. 
Humphreys issues his letter to you comes the result of the 
election in South Manchester, reputed one of the most 
“solid” seats in the “Solid North.” Evidence of this sort, 





no less than equally clear indications given recently in Ayr- 
shire and the St. Rollox Divisions, simply goes to show 
that the more seats given to England (as justice and fair 
play demand) the more chances there are for the Tory Party. 
Incidentally, any of these seats that were won would count 
two on a division. 

My amendment to the Plural Voting Bill urged the 
necessity of giving to each portion of the United Kingdom 
its proper quota of members, according to population; and 
though this appears to be common sense no less than a bare 
act of justice to the predominant partner, and therefore 
a question that should stand on its merits, one is nevertheless 
bound to be prepared for the party view as expressed in the 
query, “‘ Where do we come in?” I decline to believe that 
the Conservative Party have anything to fear from an honest 
and fair readjustment, and I think I may claim South Man- 
chester in support of this opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ciive Morrison BELL. 

88 St. James's Street, S.W. 

| We are, of course, whole-heartedly with Major Morrison 
Bell in his plucky and persistent protest against the iniquity 
of an electoral system under which England has some forty 
members less than she ought to have and Ireland some forty 
more. The advocates of proportional representation are not 
in the least concerned to support this gross injustice —Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





EMPLOYERS AND THE TERRITURIALS. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “ Srectaror.”’] 

Sir,—Will there be any end to the concessions which em- 
ployers of labour must be asked to make under the present 
system of recruiting the Territorial Forces? And will the 
employers (who are said to “hold the key of the problem”) 
ever be accorded fair play ? The present is an age of Rights. 
Every suitable youth has a right to be taught in his youth 
how to defend his home and country against foreign aggres- 
sion. Surely then, Sir, the employers who can only spare him 
for fifteen days’ training a year should be safeguarded from 
the competition of those who can spare him not at all by 
making the need of his country the first call on his time, 
for the use of which he would be paid by his country! Has 
this method any equal for comprehensive fair play P Questions 
like these will probably be asked at Lord Haldane’s conference 
of employers to be held in London on the 22nd inst., and if 
pressed home the resulting discussion can hardly fail to 
interest the public, who are always anxious to get at the truth 
if they can, and to see fair play, particularly in a matter 
affecting the welfare of the country as a whole, besides that 
of our youths and of their employers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bournemouth. HERBERT M. Wyatt, 
Commander R.N, 





WOODEN HOUSES. 

(To tue Epitor or tee “Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—Allow me to protest against the makeshift and dangerous 
ways of building described in the Spectator of March 9th, and 
to show the way to something better. Mr. Buchanan’s boast 
of a building lasting twenty-five years must amuse anybody 
who thinks of whata true building is in endurance. A cottage 
or an outhouse built of wood is a fire ready laid. Wooden 
structures are a need in a new wooded country, but a danger 
in an old one, and should be forbidden by law. All this 
wooden material is imported stuff, for which we have to pay 
the full value plus the carriage. Our cottages and outhouses 
should be built of native materials, which are also the best. 
In new building we should take advantage of modern know- 
ledge as to fireproof materials and reinforced concrete, which 
last would enable us to build sound walls much less ponderous 
than of old. 

But even old ways are better than tarred boards. In this 
place the Moat Cottuge has sheltered men for hundreds of 
years, and it is built of wattle and dab braced in stout old 
oak beams, and it is quite pleasant and sound to live in now. 
The wattle and dab is covered with some kind of mortar, which 
makes it more fireproof than the ugly and dangerous tarred 
timbers. I believe the system is still used in Bedfordshire and 
other parts of the country. A few years ago, in Burgundy, I 
saw buildings made of clay or heavy loam with a thin band of 
cement every yard or so as the wall is raised. Where the 
ground is of this earth it is convenient for the purpose and 
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also is fireproof and weatherproof, besides being warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 

As to the outhouses of the future, the true way is to make 
them non-combustible. The idea of hell-fire is leaving us, 
but still our builders keep on roasting people alive, as in the 
Clapham fire and that at Hanwell, and such fires are recorded 
in the papers every week. I should not build a stable for a 
borse to be burnt in, let alone a man. The beautiful creatures 
that labour for us in the fields are sometimes burnt, and often 
many at a time, in these combustible farm buildings. 

As to the cottages of the future, where several are required 
a new departure should be made in their construction. The 
great enemy is the sloping roof with the vast quantity of 
timber it entails. A better way would be to build the cottages 
two storeys high, with fireproof fioors and a flat roof, with a 
very gentle rise in the middle to throw the water off, and 
a low parapet all round, and each upper cottage with a 
separate entrance in the Italian way by means of an outside 
staircase. In this way we should secure in a not expensive 
way cottages fireproof, vermin-proof, rot-proof, and sanitary. 

The sloping roof of tiles and slates, unless done in the best 
way, which a cottage cannot afford, is a continual cause of 
trouble and expense. The architects have a stock saying that 
there is no such thing as a fireproof building, but the study 
of Italian and American fireproof and other ways of build- 
ing would enable us to secure that. Our flimsy ways of 
building enable the insurance companies to fatten upon us. 
I build and never insure in town or country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gravetye, Sussex. W. Rosinson. 

[We are profoundly in disagreement with Mr. Robinson. 
Surrey, Kent, and Essex are full of weatherboard cottages, 
tarred or painted, that have stood for a hundred years and 
more. They burn no more easily if isolated than do houses 
of brick.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To tue Epiror or tae “Srecraror.” ] 
Srr,—The importance of cheaper housing accommodation, 
particularly for those engaged in agriculture, is ably set forth 
in Mr. Buchanan’s letter in your last issue. His proposal to 
build in wood is practicable and economically sound. In our 
‘colonies and many foreign countries such houses are found 
everywhere. If any one is doubtful as to the life of wooden 
buildings carefully erected, let him examine railway station 
buildings erected fifty or sixty years ago, where expansion of 
traffic has not rendered their removal necessary. This will 
prove their lasting quality, and the fact that nearly all tem- 
porary buildings are of wood proves that this is usually the 
most economical material to employ. Bye-laws enabling 
wood to be used for dwellings must needs be passed by 
numberless authorities who now exclude it, so I hope that the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture will be extended so that the Local 
Government Board may be represented atthe inquiry. I trust 
that Mr. John Burns and Mr. Runciman will feel strong 
enough to do this should a precedent be wanting.—I am, Sir, 
&e., LIONEL B. WELLS, M Inst.C.E. 
Salcombe. 





NATIONAL COMMUNION. 
(To Tae Eprror or Tue “Sprectraror.’’)} 
Srr,—As the Easter festival approaches, the desirability of 
a united communion, in which all denominations of the 
Christian Church may join, occurs naturally to the mind, and 
J should like to appeal, through your liberal columns, to all 
who may have it in their power to make such a reunion a 
practical thing. I suggest that as many of the bishops as 
hold views favourable to such a mode of achieving spiritual 
unity should authorize the clergy, if they so desire, to issue 
an open invitation to all sorts and conditions of men, con- 
firmed or unconfirmed, to meet for once in the year at our 
Lord’s Table. The invitation, couched in brotherly terms, 
could be conveyed through every neighbouring Christian 
organization. The mere issue of the invitation, evincing, as 
it must, a sense of Christian brotherhood, would have a con- 
siderable spiritual effect on the mind of all concerned, and 
if it were widely acted upon (as one can hardly doubt 
that it would be) would be worth all the vague asser- 
tions of mutual sympathy and appreciation which are 
so often belied in practice; we should begin to build 
on the rock of deeds imstead of the sand of words. 





One thing the Nonconformists should bear in mind. While 
it is possible for them to go to communion at the church, it ig 
meaningless for Churchmen to partake at the chapel; they 
must, in response to the sacrifice of feeling and opinion which 
the clergy would make (for the sake of the common Lord), 
waive all idea of a quid pro quo; to do so would be their sacri- 
fice. The one thing to be realized, at the cost of all prejudice 
and pride, is the actual communion. My interpretation of 
it does not matter to my neighbour; whether I receive the 
elements from priest or unordained minister concerns me 
alone; what is of importance is that my neighbour is my 
brother; that we are spiritually at one and are engaged ina 
common spiritual act. Who can say what new energy such 
conscious community may not impart to those who, hitherto 
separately, but in future unitedly, seek to establish the 
universal kingdom of Christ P—I am, Sir, &c., W.S. A. 





LETTERS TO THE PRESS. 

[To txe Epiror or rus “Sprecraror.’’] 
Srr,—Your incidental reference in Saturday’s Spectefor toa 
gentleman who used to write to the Press and returned to the 
habit even after having protested that he would never, no 
never, do it again greatly interested one of your readers. He 
finds the letters to the editor not the least attractive feature 
of the Press. It is not the itch for writing in any depreciatory 
sense that prompts them. They are disinterested. The 
writers have not to toe the line of a policy or to coincide 
with a common expectation. Let him say that to certain 
pages of the Spectator week by week he turns with unalloyed 
delight, and that he always glances gratefully to the generous 
space conceded to letters to the editor. They are the products 
of intelligent if not always intellectual people who, not under 
compulsion to say anything, have something to say. 

The subject is peculiarly important just now. In the grave, 
incalculable days through which we are passing party lines 
are sharp. Necessarily newspapers have a clear, well-defined, 
insistent policy. ‘The moderate man, admittedly the man who 
turns the balance, has few opportunities of expression. For 
example, I know a Nonconformist minister, an Irishman, who 
cannot approve the Home Rule policy of the Government. 
His favourite religious weekly strongly supports that policy. 
He has assured me that he must seek the hospitality of a 
Unionist paper—my friend is a Liberal—or be content with 
the wilderness. In this case letters to the Home Rule editor 
have, so far as his experience goes, failed of publication. One 
can scarcely blame the paper. Yet surely my friend has a 
point of view which ought to be set out. It has no opportunity 
in the Press which on the whole he prefers, unless the corre- 
spondence columns afford it. So letters to the Press may 
mean independence of thought and fearless conviction, 
qualities which a free Press will desire to cultivate within wise 
and practicable bounds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Epwarp Har.ow. 

Madeley, Gravesend. 

| We agree. The letters to the editor are often the best 
things in our own and most other papers. The difficulties 
of selection are, however, by no means easy to overcome. In 
our opinion the questions which the editor must consider 
are: (1) Is the letter imperative, because within a reasonable 
space it corrects an actual error of fact? (2) Is the letter of 
interest? It is useless to print letters which no one will read. 
After this last condition is satisfied the editor will perhaps 
find that he has selected three times the number of Ictters 
which he can print. How shall he act then? In our opinion 
he must give preference to the letters which are contrary to 
his own views. He must do his best to allow both sides to be 
heard. At the same time, he cannot accept a dull, foolish, 
badly written letter merely because he does not agree with it, 
or because it calls him names.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” } 
S1z,—May I beg you to give space for the following ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., An OLD WoRKER. 


May I give two instances of recent date to show that the 
“ White Slave Traffic” exists in England? The “procurers” in 
the first case played the réle of a charming, respectable married 
couple, and visited various foreign holiday resorts. At one 
of these the experienced “ponees” marked down their victi~ 
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with her parents in the same hotel. It was a case of 
working the “quehonge ” dodge with an imaginary daughter of 
their own. Eight weeks passed, the couple had won the consent 
of the parents to the exchange for afew months, and arranged to 
meet again in a fortnight’s time, each bringing the girl to be 
taken over by the other. At Giistrow, let us say, the couple 
turned up, but their daughter had been taken ill and was not able 
to travel for two weeks. Not wishing to disappoint Fraulein 
they had come for her, and they would take her back with them. 
The parents, having no suspicion that anything was wrong, let 
the girl go. It was the last they saw of her as a bonnie, bright, 
and happy girl. The man sent a telegram announcing “ safely 
arrived” as soon as the boat reached Folkestone. Then he travel- 
led on. 

Arrived at the large well-furnished house, the girl was taken to 
her room, the door closed and quietly locked. From that hour 
her fate was sealed. No further word reached her parents. 
Every effort was made to trace her whereabouts through the 

olice of both countries without success. The girl and her escort 

ad vanished. No chance of escape for her. Starvation and 
brutal beatings followed her refusal to give herself as her keepers 
demanded. Several months later, broken in mind and body, 
speaking little English, she was thrown out on a London street. 
‘T'he procurers had no further use for her, she was too ill. Every 
soul in that house had refused her entreaties that one would dare 
to send word to her parents of her condition. Not one would 
do so. Thrown out alone, a medical man at last was found 
brave enough to communicate with her relations, and she was 
taken home. Her own life was wrecked at nineteen, her mother 
had lost her reason through the terrible fear and anxiety for her 
daughter. Such was her visit to England, in exchange for the 
English girl who did not exist, in order to “perfect herself in 
English” and see life in another country. 

She was neither a poor girl nor one of the middle class—quite 
the contrary. The place where they had had their home in 
Germany knows them no more: the mother is in an asylum, the 
father and daughter have gone far from all who knew her 
before the terrible “visit.” Again, two young teachers—one of 
Swedish drill, the other of English in a large school—were for the 
first time taking their holiday on the Continent. Neither spoke 
much of the language, nor did they easily understand it. They 
arrived one evening at a large Continental station. They had a 
few hours to wait for the next train, and tried to make themselves 
understood. Seeing their difficulty in doing so, a white-haired 
benevolent-looking old lady offers to help them. She is English, 
she tells them, but speaks German perfectly. Relieved, the 
friends ask if she can tell them of a quiet hotel where they can 
wait a few hours to rest. Of course she can, but she adds: “ It is 
not agreeable for young girls to goto an hotel alone, I will take 
you to my home.” A moment’s hesitation ; then the girls accept 
and are taken to her comfortable house. Each is given a pleasant 
bedroom and left to rest with a kindly word, and invitation to 
come down later on for supper. The door is closed—and locked 
on the outside. Those two girls know all about such places 
now! The one escaped through a window which she at last 
succeeded in forcing, crept out and along the gutter, down 
a pipe, into a courtyard from which she climbed over a 
wall leading on to the street. She went to the police, 
but was unable to name the house or street, or to remember 
enough of the direction from the station. It was night, and 
the English girl thought only of escape, the police, and help. 
Her friend’s efforts to escape from the room she had been locked 
into were unsuccessful. It was later that she was—rescued. 

Mr. Kauffman is right: escape from such places, save in the 
rarest cases, is as impossible here as in America. 

The Spectator (of February 17th) truly says:—“It is probable 
that most people, however deep their indignation, have the habit 
of thinking that the worst things happen in some other place 
than that in which they live.” “Such things,” one is inclined to 
say, “may happen in New York, Vienna, or Paris, but here in 
London it is impossible.” But it is not impossible, and if it is not 
impossible it is as well that every grown person should know what 
a machinery is of the commerce known as the “ White Slave 
Traftic.” 


wh 





SHAKESPEARE’S MODERNITY. 
(To tux Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—After considering your anthology of Shakespeare’s 
modernisms (Spectator, February 25th), I am confirmed in an 
old opinion of mine that his two most modern characters are 
Philip Faulconbridge and Jaques. There is a tinge of dawn- 
ing modernity in the passages in which Faulconbridge 
analyses and, so to say, moralizes his cynicism ; for example, 
in his plea for “ Commodity,” ending with the line in which, 
after the fashion of introspective thinkers, he made himself 
out worse than he was: 

“Gain, be my lord, for I will worship thee.” 


But the cynicism of this passage would find parallels in the 
writings of Bacon, whose self-revelations had the advantage 
of being unhampered by the trammels of verse. Perhaps, 
therefore, a more characteristic outburst of the royal bastard 
is that which hints at wonder whether he has done wisely in 
bartering his estate against a knighthood : 





“ A foot of honour better than I was, 
But many a many foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joana lady :— 
Good den, Sir Richard.—God-a-mercy, fellow ;— 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter; 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s names: 
Tis too respective, and too sociable, 
For your conversion.” 


It is interesting to contrast the line of conduct sketched in 
this passage with the advice given by the more prudent 
Chesterfield to his son, who was, by the way, like Faulconbridge, 
illegitimate. The son is directed to be always careful to call 
his acquaintances by their right names; just as he is told to 
let his guests see that he has taken note of any likes or dis- 
likes that they may have formerly shown in their choice of 
food and wine. But, if thus far the princely scion has fallen 
short of the ideal of worldly prudence, even Bacon could not 
have bettered him in the “ Wisdom for a Man’s Self” with 
which he further on sought, as it were, to efface the bar 
sinister from his social escutcheon (Majores pennas nido 
extendisse loqueris); for he set himself 

“to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth : 

Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn, 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising.” 
Thus, in making for “self-help,” he became an adept in what 
is now sometimes called “ pragmatism,” but what Mark Patti- 
son more appropriately described as “economy of truth.” As 
Bacon would have said, he bad “ dissimulation in seasonable 
use.” 

Jaques is modern in several ways, but especially in reference 
to the practical outlawry of the lower animals. Herbert 
Spencer used the term “animal-ethics” in regard to the 
benefits bestowed by some animals on members of their own 
species and, in particular, to the loving help often given by 
dogs to men. But Mill trod on more dangerous ground when 
he said that men are bound to seek the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of all sentient beings. In thus arguing 
he claimed to be putting the keystone on the Utilitarian arth ; 
but, perhaps, he was, in truth, unwittingly making a reductio 
ad absurdum of Utilitarian logic. If the ethical bond is drawn 
so extra-tight, is there not a fear of its snapping? Well, 
Shakespeare has approached this labyrinth, this ethical déwop/a, 
in “ As You Like It.” When the exiled Duke had regretted 
the necessity of killing the deer of the forest, a lord-in-waiting 
rejoined : 

* Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 

Than doth your brother that hath banish’d you.” 
Now the point is that Jaques could not possibly have meant 
that the banished Duke, who shot the deer, was as immoral as 
his usurping brother. But, through this inconsistency, he 
half-consciously played fast and loose with ethical logic. He, 
in fact, was thus led to feel that “all the world’s a stage.” To 
apply to him the phrase of a great French critic, he learned 
“considérer le monde comme un déroulement de tableaux 
vivants,” or, as we might now say, human life had to him the 
semblance of a cinematograph. In the last scene of the play, 
when the surprising news came that the usurping Duke, “after 
some question” with “an old religious man,” was suddenly 
converted, Jaques merely exclaimed : 

“Out of these convertites 

There is much matter to be heard and learn’d.” 
This recalls Walpole’s saying that “the world is a comedy to 
those who think,” for certainly the word “convertites” is 
pitched in an ironic key. Jaques would doubtless have 
inquired whether all the followers of the penitent usurper were 
as easily converted as their master. If not, would they have 
been willing to exchange the luxury of buccaneering grandces 
for the sackcloth and ashes of confessed traitors and would- 
have-been murderers? Even as to their master, it might have 
been questioned whether the seeds of goodness, which had 
sprouted in him with the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd, might 
not as rapidly have withered away. ‘“Conversio pessimi 
periculosa” would be nearer to the truth than the hackneyed 
motto which assuredly ought to be turned into “Corruptio 
fortissimi pessima.” A rigid moralist—I think Johnson— 
regretted that Shakespeare has not given an edifying account 
of the moral miracle wrought by the “old religious man.” The 
comparative lukewarmness of the dramatist may be illustrated 
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by some remarks of Ruskin which Mr. Gladstone described to 
me as “not interesting merely, but wonderful” : 

“It was necessary he [Shakespeare] should lean no way; that 
he should contemplate with absolute equality of judgment the life 
of the court, cloister, and tavern, and be able to sympathize so 
completely with all creatures as to deprive himself, together with 
his personal identity, even of his conscience, as he casts himself 
into their hearts. He must be able to enter into the soul of 
Falstaff or yi with no more sense of contempt or horror than 
Falstaff or Shylock themselves feel for or in themselves. He 
must be utterly without anger, utterly without purpose, for if a 
man has any serious purpose in life that which runs counter to it, 
= is foreign to it, will be looked at frowningly or carelessly by 

im,” 
The foregoing sentence may throw light on a sentence in 
“ Measure for Measure” which, though questionable in morals 
as well as in grammar, is at least eminently modern: 
“ Best men are moulded out of faults, 

And, for the most, become much more the better 

For being a little bad.” 
To this sentiment a modern counterpart may be found in the 
taunt levelled at Page Wood by Bethell: “He has not even a 
redeeming vice.” Was not the saintly lawyer here satirized 
as a monstrum nullo vitio a virtute redemptum P 

Let me conclude by saying that the note of modernity is the 
more conspicuous in Shakespeare through its coming only by 
fits and starts. It is immeasurably commoner in Bacon.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Lronet A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Highcroft, Boscombe. 





TENNYSON’S POET’S SONG. 

(To tne Eprror or Tue “Spxrcraron.’’} 
Srr,—Tennyson is not the only writer who has sung of 
swallows and bees—and not swallows only have been described 
as enemies of the hive. There is a charming passage in 
the “Letters from an American Farmer,” by Saint-Jobn de 
Créveceeur, in regard to king-birds, which the farmer could 
not ordinarily persuade himself to shoot. On one occasion, 
however, when he fired at a more than commonly impertinent 
specimen, and brought it down, “and immediately opened his 
maw,” he took from it one hundred and seventy-five bees. 
More of the farmer’s figures are given in the following 
paragraph :— 

“T laid them all on a blanket in the sun, and to my great 
surprise fifty-four returned to life, licked themselves clean, and 
joyously went back to the hive; where they probably informed 
their companions of such an adventure and escape as I believe had 
never happened before to American bees.” 

This episode (whether or not we can accept it as veracious) 
pleasantly reminds us of a certain chapter in another 
“ American Farmer’s” book, written almost a century later 
I refer to Ik Marvel’s “ Farm at Edgewood.” “TI have not 
the heart to shoot the king-birds, nor do I enter very actively 
into the battles of the bees,” he confesses. ‘I give them fair 
play, good lodging, limitless flowers, willows bending (as 
Virgil advises) into the quiet water of a near pool.” 

Evidently it was not Tennyson alone who saw 

“ The swallow stop as he hunted the bee.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., WARREN Barton BLAke. 


New York City. 





“IMMEASURABLE LAUGHTER.” 
(To raz Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—lf you do not consider this subject sufficiently exhausted 
may I point out that it is more fully discussed in the “ Life of 
hi. S. Hawker” by his son-in-law, Mr. C. E. Byles, pp. 191, 
192, 317, 373? 

On p. 192 Hawker writes :— 

“We (Tennyson and R, S. H.) discussed mworriwy re xupdrwy, &e., 
and I was glad to find that he half agreed with a thought I have 
long cherished, that these words relate to the Ear and not to the 
Eye. He (Tennyson) did not disdain a verse of mine made long 


ago: 
‘ Hark ! how old Ocean laughs with all his waves ’” 


(i.e., the line quoted by Mr. W. Holmden is stated definitely 
by R. S. H. to be one of his own). At p. 317 of the Life is an 
interesting letter from the Earl of Harrowby to R. S. H. 
comparing Catullus, Ixiv. 273 (. .. leviter resonant plangore 
cachinnt) with the line of Aischylus. Other references with 
the same or similar idea are Lucretius, v. 1003:— 

“,. . » fFidentibus undis,” 


Milton, “Paradise Lost,” iv. 165 :— 
“ Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles.” 
Byron, “ The Giaour,” lines 12 seg. :— 
“There mildly dimpling, Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak,” &e. 
Kebie may have had in his mind, when he wrote of “ the :many- 
twinkling smile of Ocean,” the lines in Gray's “ Progress of 
Poesy” :— 
“To brisk notes of cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. 8. Harris. 
P.S.—The line quoted (Spectator, March 9th, p. 391) by Mr. 
W. Holmden, viz. :— 
“Hark! how old Ocean laughs with all his waves” 


is to be found in a dedicatory poem addressed to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales prefixed toa book by — Blight on the “ Ancient 
Crosses and other Antiquities in East and South Cornwall” 
(1858). 

The poem is included in the “Poetical Works of R. S. 
Hawker . . . edited... by Alfred Wallis” (p. 158), published 
by John Lane, 1899. 

In a footnote Hawker quotes the line of AZschylus (“ Prom. 
Vinct.,” 89) in a footnote, and remarks :— 

“* not all the imagery of this striking passage drawn from the 
ear?” 





A SLIP OF THE PEN. 
(To tne Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—No. Longfellow did not “perpetrate a blunder.” The 
Emperor Charles of Spain is all right. He was the Emperor, 
and he was of Spain. Had Longfellow written Charles 
Emperor of Spain he would, indeed, have “perpetrated a 
blunder.” It is “E.G. R.” who has blundered, not the bard. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., C. JERRAM HUNT. 
Fladbury Rectory. 





A RELIEF MAP OF ENGLAND AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
LTo tae Eprron or tHe “Sperctator.”’] 

Srr,—Those of us who think that England should be given 
a likeness of herself, of more enduring substatice than paper, 
will be grateful to you for the powerful aid of your leader of 
February 24th. May I point out that, attractive as tae idea 
is, a map made as a garden is open to serious and, in the 
circumstances, perhaps insuperable objections? In the project 
I outlined in your issue of January 20th concrete in colour, 
to look more or less like the actual country as seen from a 
balloon, was suggested. Unless a scale of ten to twenty t:mes 
the “ twenty-five inch” were possible all garden plants would 
be disproportionately large. On the twenty-five-inch scale 
the Thames even in London would be some five inches 
wide only, a wide street one to two inches, and a 
country main road one-quarter inch cr less in width. 
Roads and rivers are therefore hopelessly too narrow 
to be used as paths. The narrowest practicable 
path would be miles wide and seriously disfigurixs. A 
garden without paths, perhaps even with them, would be 
cut to pieces in a few days if access were allowed. It is to be 
feared that a garden map is therefore impracticable, and, 
after all, will there not be enough among the hundreds of 
millions of English-speaking peoples who would care to see 
a real likeness of the Mother Country to make an actual 
model fully worth while? If half the value and interest of 
the model are not to be lost, a fairly close view at any point 
must be possible. Why not moving cars suspended from 
ropeways stretched right across the map; small gyroscopically 
balanced monorail carriages to run over the railways ; tides 
to wax and wane, and to wax until the whole is flooded to the 
tops of the mountains, and a charming view as from mid-air 
be given to those who float over it in boats? At certain times 
all externals would be removed and the general view from 
surrounding heights far and near be alone permitted. 

One would like to show the curvature of the earth, but this 
is wholly incompatible with actual water. Water round the 
coasts would be so attractive, both in itself and in affording 
the means of coasting in boats, as well as, when in flood, the 
view as from a balloon, that its absence would be the greater 





loss. With the Severn twelve feet wide near Bristol, and with 
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eight feet between Steep Holm and Brean Down, coasting 
would give many a view deep into the country. 

Mr. Potter probably had in mind vertical scales twenty 
times the horizontal when he wrote that “rivers of easy 
gradients would be made to look like innavigable torrents, 
and rounded hills like Alpine spires.” I had suggested a 
vertical scale of X38, though I think X4 better. Even X4 
would give an average slope of only about quarter-inch 
drop in twenty feet of the map for the bed of an ordinary 
navigable river, and to the eye that looks level! It is easy to 
try it in the garden. Accuracy is, of course, a purely relative 
term, and I see no occasion to sacrifice it in any real sense to 
scenic effect. 

But the better (the honest) scenic effect—the more vivid the 
impression—the greater the educational value. On the twenty- 
five-inch ordnance maps a little shed is marked, and you may 
measure your garden walls. To attempt a similar accuracy of 
detail would be out of place and involve a cost at least twenty 
times greater than that of a “ map” constructed on the lines 
indicated below; but the general grouping of houses in 
villages and the run of streets in towns might and 
should be shown. Suppose the colour scheme to be 
yellowish-green for the general country, dark-green 
for woods, dead-black for railways, a blackish hue for the 
“Black Country” and coal mining districts, white for chalk 
cliffs, bluish-green for the floor of the sea under the water, 
short red posts every foot or two for county boundaries, and 
blue—perhaps of vitreous enamel—for rivers. Three com- 
plete sets, at cost price, I hope, of the ordnance twenty-five- 
inch maps would be obtained, two sets on transparent 
“tracing paper.” A map is cemented on a flat board taken as 
a known level. Wire nails of assorted lengths are at hand, 
and, at the points where levels are marked on the map, nails 
urs driven in so that their heads show the height of the 
ground. Modelling clay is filled into their tops and the resulting 
surface of the clay represents the ground. With the trans- 
parent map over this an outline of the various features is 
rapidly sketched in, and roads and rivers scored out by flat 
tools. For woods a plat of clay is stuck down and its 
top surface pressed by a die to give it an irregularly 
“bossy ” appearance—hundreds of acres stamped in a few 
minutes, and towns and villages similarly, but with a different 
die. A mould of the clay model is easily made in plaster of 
Paris, and into this fine concrete of the proper colour in the 
different parts is poured. There results a unit square of the 
model itself in material which becomes as hard as stone. 
The back of the coloured transparent map is taken as guide, 
because the mould, like type for printing, is itself reversed. 
By the use of standard iron frames the separate blocks of the 
model would all be of exactly the same size, and their edges 
(fat sides) would correspond with the straight border line of 
the ordnance maps. Just as these maps placed border to 
border would make a complete map, so the concrete models 
built upon them will in their turn compose a solid map of 
England—a mosaie of big rectangles. The idea underlying 
the method is to make the greatest possible use of the existing 
maps; not merely to use information from them in setting 
out the model on the ground, but literally to build on them 
physically as ground plan, and afterwards to transfer, directly 
from them on to the surface, the features of the country—to 
use them almost like a “transfer” or an already engraved 
plate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Bremner Davis. 

[Our correspondent’s plan is most ingenious, and the result 
would be no doubt very instructive. We cling, however, in 
spite of Mr. Davis’s criticism, to the idea of “ The Garden of 
England.” The Thames would no doubt be too narrow for 
a path, but the Thames Valley would not. The path, wide 
enough to walk in, would run up as far as, say, Lechlade, and 
in the middle would be a little runnel, five inches wide at 
London, to represent the river. Its tiny bridges, not to walk 
on, but to look at, would be a delight to all children, whether 
grown-up or of tender years.—Eb. Spectator. } 





BURKE AND THE PRESENT MINISTRY. 
{To Tue Epitor or rue “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—I enclose a paragraph from Burke which may seem to 
you, as it has seemed to others, strangely appropriate to the 
present day. Many men must have thought in tle past six 





years how rare a virtue is common honesty.—I am, Sir, 


&e., 
W. H. D. Rovsz. 
Cambridge. 





“Sir, it is not a wy aye consideration; but nothing in the 
world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, as the conduct 
of the ministry in this business, upon the mischief of not having 
large and liberal ideas in the management of great affairs. Never 
have the servants of the state looked at the whole of your compli- 
cated interests in one connected view. They have taken things, 
by bits and scraps, some at one time and one pretence, and some 
at another, just as they pressed, without any sort of regard to 
their relations or dependencies. They never had any kind of 
system, right or wrong, but only invented occasionally some 
miserable tale for the day, in order meanly to sneak out of diffi- 
culties, into which they had proudly strutted. And they were put 
to all these shifts and devices, full of meanness and full of 
mischief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an Act, which 
they had not the generous courage, when they found and felt their 
error, honourably and fairly to disclaim. By such management, 
by the irresistible operation of feeble councils, so paltry a sum as 
threepence in the eyes of a financier, or so insignificant an article 
as tea in the eyes of a philosopher, have shaken the pillars of a 
commercial empire that circled the whole globe.”—Burgg. 





AN EXHIBITION OF EDWARD LEAR'S 
PICTURES. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecraron,” 
S1r,— Will you allow me to make known to the public, through 
your columns, that an interesting collection of the drawings 
and paintings of the late Edward Lear is being exhibited 
at 112 Piccadilly, and will be on view from March 16th to 
March 22nd? He is well knownas the author and illustrator 
of the “ Nonsense Books,” but I think his serious work is not 
known to very many, and I believe this to be the first time 
that his pictures have been exhibited as a collection.—I am, 
Sir, &., Ouive A. BARING. 
10 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, S.W. 





PERE HYACINTHE. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—There are still some of us who remember Pare Hyacinthe 
in his vigorous prime; who, in company with Mr. Gladstone, 
the Duke of Argyll, Bishop Tait, and others, listened with 
eager interest to his eloquent and earnest addresses in London ; 
who sympathized with his efforts to promote a reformation of 
the Church of Rome from within on the lines of the reférma- 
tion of the Church of England; and who gladly contributed, 
according to their means, to the annuity which the present 
Dean of Ripon considerately set on foot for the needs of one 
who had relinquished brilliant prospects in the interests of 
pure religion. To these a touching letter has been lately sent 
by M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, an eminent littérateur in Paris, 
at the request of his late venerable father, from his bed of death. 
It contains some last farewell words which I think the readers 
of the Spectator may be glad to know of. I venture, therefore, 
to append these few extracts :— 
“110 Rue du Bac, Paris, Feb. 4th, 1912. 

My dear English Friend,— 

From my bed, where I lie in severe sickness, I wish to 
convey to you personally the message of Christian brotherhood 
and human gratitude with which I have already charged my dear 
old friend, Dean Fremantle. Iam about to enter the 86th year 
of my life and soon into the permanent glory of my God. I have 
done for my countrymen to the best of my abilities. Had I been 
born an Englishman, perhaps my work would have yielded more 
fruit for the same cause—that of liberty unsevered from faith, 
fides quaerens intellectum.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., G. J. C.-B. 





BRAVE DEEDS IN HUMBLE LIFE, 

(To rue Eprror or re “Specraror.”’) 
Sir,—Some of your readers will be interested to learn that the 
appeal made in your columns in behalf of Dennis Leahy, the 
taxi-driver, has resulted in a subscription of £27 4s. 1d. sent 
by seventy-nine subscribers from all parts of the British Isles 
and from the Continent. And with the subscriptions came 
many kindly messages. 

Our thanks are further due to the Spectator for allowing 
Leahy, with his wife and child, to attend at the office of the 
paper and there to learn from Mr. Strachey what had been 
done. No reward had been expected, and the news came as 
a great surprise to Leaby and his wife. 

I have written to each donor who sent an address, but some 
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of the contributions were anonymous. Iam asked by Leahy 
to express his great gratitude to the Spectator and to all who 
have thus shown their appreciation of his act.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiorence M. Downes. 
106 Elm Park Gardens, 8. W. 
P.S,—A few subscriptions still continue to come in from 
a sources and will be acknowledged by me on Leahy’s 
half. 





(To tar Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’)} 
‘Srr,—May I ask you to thank the ladies. and gentlemen who, 
through the medium of your paper, rewarded me for saving 
.a boy from drowning in the Thames at Chelsea Reach ? 
Especially would I ask you to thank Sir Arthur and Lady 
Downes for their kindness and generosity throughout.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Denis Leany (Badge No. 2006). 
28 Seaton Street, Chelsea, S.W. 





A DISCLAIMER. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

‘S1r,—The clergy, like other men, may be misunderstood, but 
on what authority. does W. G. S. M. credit them with the 
belief that infants dying unbaptized are damned? Though 
-one of them, and knowing many, I know none who would 
teach such a doctrine. A study of the history of the Prayer- 
Book would enable W. G.S. M. to learn that the implication 
which he draws from the final rubric did indeed appear in the 
‘words “or else not” in the institution of a Christian man 
(1537), but they were deliberately omitted when the preceding 
words were incorporated in the Prayer-Book in 1549. In this 
case I think we may say omission meant prohibition. To 
those who question whether Holy Baptism be a rite, or a mere 
rite of the Church, may I suggest a study of those Holy 
Scriptures wherein, in common with W. G.S. M., I look for 
God's Word P—I am, Sir, &c., Bruce E. WEeEk.Ley. 

[We have received a large number of letters from elergy- 
men and others repudiating in the strongest terms the notion 
that the damnation of unbaptized infants is a tenet of the 
Church of England. We need hardly say that no sugges- 
tion of the kind ever came from us. Again, we do not 
suppose that any sane member of the Church of England 
believes that Quakers are damned because they are not 
baptized, From such logical horrors our Church has always 
insisted on keeping herself free. The odious distinctions 
between the coveranted and the uncovenanted mercies of God 
are alien to her spirit.—Ep. Spectator. } 





NESTING-BOXES. 
To tHe Eprror or tHe “Spxcrator.” } 

S1r,— Correspondents are still writing to ask if it is too Jate 
this season to put up nesting-boxes, and the answer is “ No,” 
.as the birds which build in holes, with the exception of a few 
xobins, have not seriously begun to nest. Last year a new 
box fastened to a tree in the Bird Sanctuary, some weeks later 
than this date, found a tenant, but there should be no further 
delay on the part of those who wish to make experiments. 
A most important point to bear in mind, which I have men- 
tioned, among other hints, in the forthcoming number of the 
Selborne Society’s Magazine, is tosee that the boxes harmonize 
as far as possible with the surroundings, and all newly exposed 
wooden surfaces should be stained (say with burnt umber 
mixed with beer) or rubbed with mud. 

With regard to the nesting-pots, in connexion with which 
there has been an interesting discussion in the Spectator, I 
would say that recently I saw a number which had been 
inserted in the stable walls at Ewhurst; but this was done, I 
think, rather to keep the sparrows from going into other 
places, and also to enable their nests to be destroyed if neces- 
sary. On the other hand, some pots in use at a house in 
Hounslow were put up by the owner many years ago with the 
idea of attracting the birds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILFRED Marx Wess, 


Honorary ~ ny of the Selborne Society 
and Chairman of the Brent Valley 
Bird Sanctuary Committee. 


42 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





OWLS IN LONDON. 
[To rux Epiror ov tHe “Spectator.” 
S1z,—With regard to the letter on this subject in your issue 
‘of March 9th, I may mention that in Ladbroke Square we 





have periodical visits from an .owl who hoots londly 
throughout the night. Sometimes the bird can be beard as 
early as 7.30 p.m., and comes many nights in succession, 
after which it is often absent for a long period. I presume it 
is a visitor from Kensington Gardens.— 1am, Sir, &c., 

F. G. D. 





(To tue Eprron or tue “ Sprrcrator.”’} 
S1z,—I am greatly interested to learn that a brown wood ow! 
was seen in Kensington Gardens on March 3rd by one of your 
correspondents, as one morning, early this month, I was 
awakened about four o'clock by the loud hooting of an ow! 
in the trees opposite my windows here. This is the third time 
this winter that I have heard an owl at night in this neigh- 
bourhood.—I am, Sir, &c., Hester M. Bevis. 
70 Campden Hill Court, Kensington, W. 


[To tae Eprrom or tus “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—An owl, perhaps the same mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, has been spending the winter in Cleveland Gardens, 
Hyde Park.—I am, Sir, &c., 30353. 
[If we are favoured with more letters of this description we 
shall, we trust, be able to compile something in the nature of 
an Owl’s Blue Book or Court Guide.— Ep. Spectator.) 





VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL STUDY. 

[To ruz Evitor or tue “‘Srecraror.”’} 
Sim,—May we call the attention of your readers to the Tenth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study which will be held this year at 
Oxford from July 27th to August 17th? The object of the term 
is to give to students of the Bible who feel the need of more 
scientific and intelligent study a special opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the results of modern Biblical scholarship and of 
receiving systematic instruction on academic lines. 

The scheme is ona Christian basis, and lecturers are invited 
without respect to their denomination. The idea which has been 
chosen this year for illustration by the entire series of lectures is 
that of Christ in Israel, in the Gospel and in the Church. 

The inaugural lecture will be given by the Bishop of Oxford. 
The following courses of four lectures have been promised :—First 
week; “ Development of Messianic Expectation to the Christian 
Era,” by Rev. C. Joyce, Warden of St. Deiniol’s, Hawarden ; 
and “‘ The Guapel according to St. Matthew,” by Rev. B. Brook, 
Merton College, Oxford. Second week: “ History and Social Con- 
ditions of Israel in the Ninth and Highth Centuries,” by Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson, Jesus College, Cambridge ; and “The ‘Transformation of 
the Messianic Hope “ our Lord and His Apostles,” by Professor 
Nairne, King’s College, London. Third week: “I Isaiah and 
Micah,” by Professor Peake, Victoria University, Manchester ; and 
“Personality,” by Professor Jevons, of Durham University. 
Single lectures have been promised by Canon Scott Holland, 
Professor Macalister, Principal Selbie, and Professor Margoliouth. 

Hebrew and Greek Testament readings will be held throughout 
the three weeks. 

The total cost to students, including lecture tickets, will not 
exceed £2 a week.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Mary Benson, 
President of the Executive Committee, 
Miss) M. J. Furuer, 
Secretary. 
39 Frances Road, Windsor. 








THE NATIONAL RESERVE—LONDON PARADE. 


We have received the following sums for this Fund: 





£ s. 4. 2s. 4. 
J. St. Loe Strachey 100 0 Qj F. Hue Williams .., ose 2306 
F. ne - Charles Brownlow, iow Ryder ... * oe 2206 

100 0 0 aughan Morgan on 220 
Mies, julia Wedgwood «.» 10 0/| Shadworth H. aes oe 220 
Lord Midleton oon «. 10 0 0| S.H. Ashton.. - ooo 220 
Sir John Wolfe Barry “30 0 0|B.E.Hammond °.. ww 200 
Philip Waiker «. 10 @ 0} Lionel B. Wells one on 118 
Rt. Hon. Charles Booth ..» 10 0 O| W. M. Cooper ose 11484 
Lt.-Col. Longstaff . «. 10 0 ©} Edward Hopkins eos 11¢ 
C. B. Giles-Puller ... on ae es coetee F. Osborne... ove 11¢0 
Charlies Stewart wo a. a. ese eco eee 11¢ 
w. orne,M.P. .. 10 0 0 Ermost Mye ¥e. 
Captain Clive Behrens... 5 5 ©} Arthur F, ' Milier wn a2 
Heury Wagner 5 0 @| F.-M. Sir Evelyn Wood .., 11¢@ 
A. F. Wallace 5 0 O| W. Scoresby Routledge .., 116 
Ool. Rivett-Carnac, G1 .E. 5 0 O} The Rev. Arthur Galton .., 11¢ 
“In Memory of C. 3. Ty Sw 5 0 0} Miss Amabel Head . oak 100 
R. H. Otter ... ove . 8 $3 0] Sir Henry Peto 100 
Donglas Owen ie wo ©2289 a Sir Hallam Parr 1 0 0 
Lt.-Col H. K.Gordon .. 2 2 0 as. » 9° 
C. A. Claremont... ooo 2 2 0} Miss Florence “Gray” eco 1o0e@ 
Blanche E. Tristram ose 2 2 0) Forde .. oy oe 1¢¢@ 
Mrs, William Mozley ., 2 2 O| Mrs. ivett-Carnac... a «9 


Will those of our readers who are willing to subscribe to 
this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
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the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or witha pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


IN MARCH. 
Wuat! are daisies out again! 
And along the low-browed lane 
Star-rayed kingeups lure with gold 
Tiny hands from mother’s hold. 





When such stars are fallen shining 
To the earth, needs no divining 

Of astrologer or seer 

To declare that Spring is near. 


Hark! the thrush proclaims it proudly! 
And the lark tells heaven loudly 
“Spring is coming! Spring is here! 
And it cometh every year! 
Every year! yes, every year!” 
F. W. BovurpiL1on. 








ART. 


THE ITALIAN FUTURISTS. 
Tue Italian Futurists have come to town and are now draw- 
ing the Athenian part of London to the Sackville Gallery 
in Sackville Street. It is only a year ago since we had the 
“Pastists ” at the Grafton Gallery: one may surely call the 
Post-Impressionists that, for is not their object to regain 
the expressiveness of the child and the aborigines, the archaic 
and the primitive? The Futurists, on the other hand, are 
concerned only with the future. They are to be the primi- 
tives of the art that is to come. They “stand upon the 
extreme promontory of the centuries [their manifesto tells 
us], and why should they look behind when they have to 
break in mysterious portals of the Impossible?” Further, 
“to admire an oid picture is to pour our sensitiveness into a 
funeral urn instead of casting it forward in violent gushes of 
creation and action.” What must be rendered is “dynamic 
sensation—that is to say, the peculiar rhythm of each object, 
its intention, its movement, its interior force.” In the series 
of pictures in Sackville Street the point that is clearest is 
that the artist is preoccupied, not with the world as it is, but 
with things as they react immediately on his senses. His 
object is to find pictorial terms for states of mind. The 
Futurist idea claims a certain kinship with the modern 
movement of French music—sensation rather than emotion. 
Further, it is the long-delayed protest against the camera 
carried to the mxth degree. Yet, strangely enough, 
it is of the cinematograph that one instantly thinks 
when surveying their pictures. Indeed, Futurism, whatever 
it may be, appears before us with something very professional 
in its aspect. Signor Severini’s The Pan-Pan Dance, a 
dazzling kaleidoscope of bright colours that only partly fit 
into an indication of a Parisian café scene with Tsiganes 
dancing, could only have been done by some one who could 
quite easily have done it in the smartest Salon terms. 
Signor Russolo’s really extraordinary expressive vision of a lit 
train darting through the night (although the quality of the 
paint is poor) is obviously the work of an artist accomplished 
and inventive beyond ordinary; and the drawing of the two 
giant horses of smoke and fire in Signor Boccioni’s epic of 
The Rising City may be respected by admirers of 
Géricault. Clearly, these artists—they are all under thirty— 








did not take to Futurism to hide incapacity. It has always 
been a sturdy British trait to assign incapacity of 
the practitioners as the explanation of any movement in 
art, but it is not clear that we can fall back on that in this 
case as in any other. It is more easy to believe that the 
deadweight of two centuries of the world’s most admired 
art has broken the heart of the modern Italian artist, and that 
he has sought at any sacrifice to escape to a new pictorial art, 
or at any rate to believe that a new art is possible. 

Is it possible? Can one really by force lines, by ignoring 
perspective, by making opaque objects transparent, by invent- 
ing a synthesis of what one remembers and what one sees 
create a work of art? Signor Boccioni makes the most 
desperate attempt in his series Leave-taking, Those Who 
Are Going Away, and Those Who Remain Behind. In 
the last * perpendicular lines, undulating and, as it were, worn 
out, clinging here and there to silhouettes of empty bodies, 
express languidness and discouragement.” In the second, 
“horizontal lines fleeting rapid and jerky, bratally cutting 
into half lost profiles of faces or crumbling and rebounding 
fragments of landscape, give the tumuituous feelings of persons 
going away.” In the first all is “confusion of figures and 
objects and force lines and the number of the engine which 
remains indelibly impressed on the mind.” It is easy to 
make fun of the Futurists, but it is not perhaps so easy to be 
sure that out of their extravagance and nebulousness some- 
thing may not ultimately emerge of the brilliant and earnest 
spirit of which one gets glimpses in their writings and in 
their inchoate works. Anyway, we are not sure that the 
mental pressure that is so desperately seeking through Post- 
Impressionism and Futurism to make modern art more 
expressive of our own strange times is allfor the bad. Only, 
most of us feel that it is hard that it should fall to us to have 
to make the mental effort to find out what it is all about. 
And Futurism is especially difficult. Of Post-Impressionism 
at the Grafton it was said that it had to be seen to be believed ; 
of Futurism it may certainly be said that it has to be 
believed to be seen. J. B. 


BOOKS. 


WOMAN ADRIFT.* 

Tus book covers, and covers most ably, practically the whole 
ground of argument—political, biological, social—against 
granting the Parliamentary franchise to women. We-trust 
that it will do much good service in reclaiming from hesita- 
tion those who seem temperamentually only too willing to let 
the question of “ votes for women” go by default. Mr. Owen 
says that he “reserves his worst Billingsgate,” in Mr. Glad. 
stone’s phrase, for those who allow themselves to think that in 
a question of such vast import to the future of the nation 
indifference is excusable. We heartily agree that it is in- 
excusable. No patriotic man has a right to say, “ This is not 
a party question. I will let those who are interested in it fight: 
it out, and see what happens.” If he is only so much as cons 
vinced that the harm to his country would be rather greater 
than the good it is his duty to do what he can to prevent the 
arrival of woman suffrage. 

Weare sorry that Mr. Owen has said very little about the 
National League for Opposing Woman Suffrage, for thie 
League is, and must be, the rallying ground of those who» 
are determined to defeat woman suffrage. The League has 
done splendid work in spite of widespread apathy, and in our 
judgment it is absolutely necessary to insist that here is the 
organization in which alone individual efforts can be concen- 
trated and through which alone they can be made operative. « 
We need not be surprised at the general apathy which 
has existed for years und only now show signs of being . 
dispersed in response to the sound of crashing windows. . 
It is much more exhilarating to lead an attack than to 
conduct a defence, and the suffragists are, of course, the 
attacking party. It is only natural that the greater part of 
the shouting and the waving of banners should be on the side 
of the assault. The anti-suffragists are in the position of 
those who defend a mighty fort that has never been seriously 
attacked. The garrison are so confident in their age-long 
security that they are somnolent and cannot believe that the 











* Woman Adrift. By Harold Qwen, London; Stanley Pawland Co. [6s.) 
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small vociferous band outside the walls, some of whom are 
behaving like whirling Dervishes, have the least chance of 
success. They of the garrison shrug their shoulders and 
smile, but very few look to their weapons and remind them- 
selves that apparently invulnerable positions have sometimes 
fallen in a moment of negligence. The suffragists sneer at the 
figures published by the National League for Opposing 
Woman Suffrage to prove that women themselves do not want 
the vote, but every one with an open mind knows that these 
figures are not a delusion ; that the answers given to a simple 
question on postcards cannot be explained away. They show 
that there is an enormous majority among women themselves 
who are deeply opposed to the idea of woman suffrage. Theze 
results are, of course, only in accordance with current ex- 
perience. The assertion that the country is converted to 
woman suffrage is mere insolence. One has only to keep one’s 
ears open in the street, the railway-carriage, the theatre, 
to be assured that there is a profound and even bitter 
dislike — instinctive, perhaps, but none the worse for 
that—for the very thought of woman suffrage. Mr. 
Owen is perhaps unaware of the considerable mass of 
literature published by the National League for Opposing 
Woman Suffrage. “A book,” he says, “ was badly needed by 
somebody or other to explain some of the main considerations 
that govern the most vital question now current.” Having 
read his book carefully, however, we cannot discover that it 
makes any addition to the arguments published in numerous 
forms by the League. Mr. Owen might dismiss Professor 
Dicey’s book on woman suffrage as a “ pamphlet,” but it alone 
contains virtually all the arguments to be found in Woman 
Adrift. The difference is that Mr. Owen’s method is much 
more ample. It says nothing new, but says everything more 
fully. We have written thus only because we are most anxious 
that Mr. Owen’s book should help the anti-suffragist cause— 
for it is, of course, a positive cause, not a mere negation, as 
suffragists absurdly pretend—as much as possible; and we 
therefore desire that, so far as we can ensure it, no one who is 
moved by Mr. Owen’s book to recognize the need for abandon- 
ing neutrality should be at a loss how and where to apply his 
energy. 

Having made that clear we can freely say that Woman 
Adrift is very agreeably as well us intelligently written, and is 
an important acquisition to the intellectual battery of anti- 
suffragists. It is written in the right—the essentially right— 
spirit, because it never says a word in dispraise of women. It 
is dedicated to a woman--to the memory of the author's 
mother—and ennobles and glorifies women, reprobating the 
agitation for votes for women because it attaches, in the 
author’s happy phrase, “too much importance to votes 
and not enough importance to women.” Mr. Owen very truly 
says that such questions as Tariff Reform become insignifi- 
cant beside a social revolution that would change the whole 
relation of the sexes. Society is at present based on the 
assumption that woman being physically weaker is entitled 
to protectio.. Man is her representative. No doubt he is 
not ~:. an adequate representative, but he is proud to hold 
the office, and it is the fault of woman’s influence—how 
pote-*iy vat invisibly that influence can be exerted !—if he 
Soc uvt vevome a better representative. The alternative is the 
full political equality of men and women and the inevitable 
withdrawal by men of the habit of deference, of protection, 
and of all the practical expressions of a chivalrous spirit. 
The vast majority of women do not desire that 
change. They would regard it as the abolition of their 
privileges. Unhappily, as Mr. Owen insists, the suffrage 
movement has become largely an anti-man movement. 
Suffragists pretend that man regards woman as his inferior, 
and interpret even his deepest emotions towards woman as a 
sort of patronizing perpetuation of her subjection. They 
describe affection as petting, and idealization as intellectual 
disparagement. Was there ever such a_ preposterous 
perversity? No decent man regards woman as inferior. 
He regards her as different from himself and as his com- 
plement, and for the rest as his guide, his consoler, and his 
inspiration. 

Mr. Owen is particularly plain and firm in his statement of 
the truth, so often blurred over by confused thinking, that the 
appeal of the women must be, and ought to be, only to the 
electors. It seems sometimes to be thought that justice 
suggests an appeal to women themselves, and it is said that 





a Referendum on woman suffrage (which Mr. Owen advocates) 
would be “ unfair,” because it would consult only men. But, 
of course, it is not only absolutely fair, but absolutely 
necessary, that every decision toextend the franchise should 
belong to those who are trustees for the existence of the State ; 
in short, to the existing electorate. There is no such thing as 
a “right” toavote. The good of the Commonwealth is the 
only condition of the conferment cf fresh powers to vote. 

We notice a few points where Mr. Owen appears to be inad- 
equately informed. He says, for example, that the human race 
has absolutely no experience to guide it in estimating the 
effects of the political equality and economic self-sufficiency 
of women. But both Sparta and Rome gave the world a 
short lesson in this matter. Finally, Mr. Owen could have 
strengthened his argument if he had known that the 
by-election at Wimbledon was by no means the only instance 
of a candidate standing on the suffrage question alone. In 
the other experiments by suffragists the results were uniformly 
crushing. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES.* 


THE sport of mountaineering was never more flourishing than 
to-day, but mountaineering literature seems to have fallen on 
evil times. If our exploits are more remarkable in many 
ways than those of our fathers, we cannot write of them in 
the same way. Climbers like Whymper, Moore, Leslie 
Stephen, and Mummery produced not only climbing records 
but good literature. We have still mountaincers who write 
well—Mr. G. Winthrop Young and Professor Norman Collie are 
cuses in point—but too often a true love of mountaineering is 
joined with anilliterate style and a dubious taste. The other day 
we had Mr. S. Turner's Climbing Adventures in Four Continents, 
in which some respectable achievements were sect out much in 
the same style as bicycle racing on a track might be described 
in a provincial paper. And now we have Miss Annie 8. Peck, an 
American lady, wko spent six years in a creditable attempt 
to find the apex of the American continent. Here is a book 
which no mountaineer should miss, for it is a story of infinite 
patience and sterling courage; but he must be prepared to 
conquer many aversions. Miss Peck’s style is the worst 
possible—awkward, slipshod, often illiterate. It forces upon 
the reader the solemn conviction that a certain kind of 
Americanese may bear very little relation to the English 
language. Nor is her manner better than her style. She 
is at once self-confident and irritable, prickly and com- 
placent. Whether her companions are Swiss guides, or 
American scientists, or local lunatics—and at different times 
she had them all—she is full of complaints about their be- 
haviour. No doubt she had a great deal to endure, but tho 
reader would be grateful if less were said about it. The 
perpetual air of querulousness grows wearisome. We could 
wish her for her own sake un peu plus de govt. Yet before 
he finishes the book the odds are that the reader will 
be reconciled to the author. If her style suggests the 
suffragist leaflet, her patience and pluck are beyond criticism. 
Few people have ever climbed high mountains with more 
meagre resources, and when Miss Peck’s indomitable foot is 
planted at last on the summit of Huasearan we breathe a 
sigh of relief that so much grit did not go unrewarded. 

Her first expedition was in 1903, and its object was Mount 
Sorata or Illampu, which Sir Martin Conway had failed to 
conquer a few years previously. The jumping-off ground for 
the Bolivian peak is La Paz, the capital, a city of 60,000 
inhabitants, at the bottom of a cafion 1,000 feet deep, and 
yet 12,000 feet above the sea. Miss Peck gives an interesting 
account of the place, but her attempts on the mountain were 
doomed to failure. She had reached an altitude of some 15,000 
odd feet when her Indians became mutinous and her scientist 
remembered an early engagement at home. The ascent of 
the easy voleano, El Misti, was some small consolation, and 
on her road back she visited the Peruvian Cordillera. A year 
later she returned—without guides—for another attempt. 
Miss Peck’s methods were peculiar, for though she had done 
no climbing since her last visit, and was thorougbly out of 
training, she hurled herself on the mountain as soon as she 
arrived. This time she made a gallant attempt, but once 
again the mettle of her companions was not equal to her own. 
Climbing steep and difficult ice alone was too much even for 


* High Mountain Climbing in Peru and Bolivia: a Search for the Apex of 
America, By Annie S. Peck. London: T. Fisher Unwin, ‘12s, 6d, net.] 
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Miss Peck, and she was compelled to give up. Her thoughts 
now turned to the Peruvian giant Huascaran, which many 
regarded as the loftiest peak in South America. To reach it 
you must go a considerable way north of Callao to the port 
of Samanco, and then make the best of your way over the 
Black Cordillera to the mountain town of Yungay, at the very 
foot of the great mountain. That journey up country is the 
best piece of description in the book. Miss Peck makes the 
veader understand the curious formation of the land with 
its barrier wall of black rock, and, beyond, the inner line 
of the snows. She had various adventures, received 
much kindness, and at Caraz fell in with what must 
be an uncommon sight—a Peruvian suffragette. But at 
Yungay difficulties were again her portion. Huascaran con- 
sists of a north and a south peak, with a saddle between 
them. Her first attempt on this saddle was from the east 
after a toilsome journey round the mountain, for the glacier 
below the saddle on the west side seemed to be too terribly 
erevassed to cross. Attended by a train of slightly intoxi- 
cated local gentlemen—a train which diminished rapidly as it 
proceeded—she reached the ice-line, but retreated before the 
multitude of avalanches. Clearly it was too late in the 
season for this route. She returned to Yungay and tried the 
avestern face, on which she succeeded in reaching a height of 
18,000 feet, though still some 2,000 feet short of the saddle. 
Henceforth Sorata was forgotten, and Huascaran became 
the object of Miss Peck’s ambition. She became thoroughly 
acclimatized in the valley, made many friends, and seems to 
have acquired a fair knowledge of Spanish, so that her next 
attempt should be made under more favourable auspices. 

It came in 1906, but funds were so scarce that she could not 
afford any Swiss guides. Her companion was a lunatic of 
¢he neighbourhood, who seems to have been possessed of con- 
siderable agility and all the courage of his condition. Few 
men—let alone women—would undertake the ascent of an 
unknown and difficvlt snow peak without guides and in 
such company. The inevitable happened. Two attempts 
‘were made, and the companion, apart from prancing about on 
the most dangerous ice slopes and getting lost, proved quite 
useless, and Miss Peck had to retreat. Of the discomfort of 
such climbing we can judge from her own account :— 

“To sit in cramped quarters with bundles and bags by my side, 
take off high-laced boots, change stockings, get into Eskimo 
trousers, pull out and make use of my toilet articles, cold-cream, 
Pond’s Extract, Japanese stoves, comb and braid my hair, when 
half dead with fatigue and stiff with the cold—well, it was the 
hardest kind of labour.” 

After a visit to the great copper mines of Cerro de Pasca 
and a first ascent of a rock peak at the source of the Amazon, 
Miss Peck returned to New York to prepare for the final assault 
upon Huascaran. With some trouble she raised sufficient 
funds to provide for two good Swiss guides, and attacked the 
‘west side of the mountain when the weather and the condition 
of the snow were in her favour. The difficulties seem to have 
been the much-crevassed glacier and at its head an almost 
perpendicular wall of ice just below the saddle. “ The wall 
was so nearly vertical that in taking a step I was twice 
embarrassed by my knee striking the snow above, although 
the calf of my leg was perpendicular.” On the first attempt 
one of the guides was absent from illness, but Miss Peck and 
the other guide surmounted the wall, reached the saddle, and 
ascended some distance up the final slope of the north peak. 
They were driven back after having spent nine nights on the 
snow since the climb began. The highest proof of Miss 
‘Peck’s quality is that after this she tried again. With the 
two guides she reached the saddle in two days from the snow- 
lme. Unfortunately a high wind rose in the night, and the 
last part of the ascent next day was undertaken under very 
difficult weather conditions. One of the guides proved a hero; 
the other had the misfortune to be badly frost-bitten in his 
hands and feet. The summit of the north peak was safely 
reached, and the descent began. This was the worst part of the 
business, for darkness fell and the cold was unbearable. At 
length the tent on the saddle was reached, and in the morning 
the party, slowly and painfully, retraced their steps down the 
ice-wall and the glacier. 

“ As I rode down the valley,” Miss Peck writes, “and looked 
up at that great magnificent mountain conquered at last, after 
s® many years of struggle, days und weeks of hardship, and 
now at such cost, I felt almost like shaking my fist at it and 





saying, ‘I have beaten you at last, and I shall never go up there 
again!’” It was a splendid performance carried through in 
the teeth of difficulties which to most people would have 
seemed insuperable, and Miss Peck well deserved the medal 
bestowed upon her by the Governmezst of Peru. In the 
Preface she announces her willingness to make further 
exploration among the high snows provided she is properly 
equipped with funds, but adds that never again will she set 
out so meagrely equipped “as to be compelled to serve as 
porter, cook, photographer, scientific man, and general boss, 
all at the same time.” We hope the funds will be forthcoming. 
for we are familiar with few climbers of Miss Peck’s dogged 
spirit. She stuck to Huascaran much as Whymper stuck to 
the Matterhorn. It is a disagreeable habit of unknown peaks 
to disappoint their conquerors. Miss Peck estimated the 
height of the mountain at 23,000 feet. Unfortunately the 
triangulation of the peak by a French expedition gives it as 
just under 22,000 feet. This is, of course, less than Kabru and 
the height attained by the Duke of the Abruzzi in the Kara- 
koram; it is less even than Aconcagua. Miss Peck, however, 
has made the second highest ascent yet made on the American 
continent, and the highest for a woman. 





THE MILITARY LIBRARY.* 

Or Mr. Spaight’s War Rights on Land let it be said at once 
and without qualification that it is an admirable work. It is 
safe to say that the average officer, however keen he may be 
on his profession, finds one at least of the many subjects 
which he is called upon to study very little congenial; in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he finds the acquirement 
of the necessary modicum of legal knowledge decidedly irk- 
some. The Manual of Military Law, indeed, is neither light 
nor exciting reading, while the handbook on the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land provided by the military authorities, 
admirably terse and compact as it is, does not profess to 
aim at making the subject with which it deals attractive to 
the non-legal mind. With military law Mr. Spaight has no 
concern, and it must remain an unexhilarating subject for all 
that he has to do with it. But he breathes on the equally dry 
bones of “international law,” and behold a vivid array of 
facts, illustrations, arguments, which inspire with life the 
uninviting legal texts, protocols, and réglements, so that the 
depression which inevitably setties on the mind of the non-legal 
reader as he approaches the book is turned into keen interest. 
“ War law,” says Mr. Spaight, “‘ has never been presented to 
officers in an attractive form, as it might have been... if 
the writers bad insisted on the historical, human, and practical 
side rather than on the legal and theoretical one.” Here we 
have the key to his work, which aims with conspicuous success 
at redressing the balance. 

The book is a mine of historical information drawn from a 
remarkably comprehensive knowiedge of recent wars, particu- 
larly those which have taken place since 1860; yet it is not 
this alone that lightens its pages. We know that “it is 
frightful to see the Gelehrte Dummkopf . . . doing the function 
of history.” Dryasdust, “the dark chaotic dullard,” has 
left traces of his handiwork before now in the military as 
in other departments of history. Mr. Spaight, however, is 
neither dark nor chaotic; above all, he is not dull. Dealing 
with what soundsa dry subject, his lightness of touch makes 
it actually entertaining. A good example of his methods may 
be taken from the chapter on “ Military Authority over the 
Territory of the Hostile State.” An order issued by the 
Federal General Pope during the American War of Secession 
is cited as an instance of “an attempt . . . to twist occupation 
into legal dominion, contrary to the laws and usages of war,” 
The order was bitterly denounced by the Confederate leaders, 
but 
“events moved so rapidly that the Washington authcrities had 
no occasion to consider whether they should approve of [ Pope’s] 
action or not. ‘This new general,’ Stonewall Jackson was told, 
‘claims your attention.’ ‘And, please God, he shall have it,’ said 

* (1) War “Rights on Iand. By J. M. Spaight, LL.D. With a Preface by 
F. D. Acland. London: Macmillan and Co, [12s. net.}|——(2) Modern Artillery 
in the Field. By Colonel H. A. Bethell, R.F.A. (retired), London: Macmillan 
amd Co. Nes 6d. net.j]——(3) A Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics. 
By Colonel Beca. Translated by Captain A. F. Custance. ith a Preface by 
Colonel Hacket Pain, C.B. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. (2s. 64.) 
——(4) The Outlines of Military Geography. By Colonel A. C. Macdonnell, late 
R.E. With 19 Maps. Two Vols. London: Hugh Rees. [12s. 6d. net.)—— 
(5) The Russo-Japanese War: The Raid to Yin-Kou and the Battle of San-de-py, 
Prepared in the Historical Section of the German General Staff. With 7 Maps 


and 6 Appendices, including 3 Photographic Views. Authorized Translation 
by Karl von Donat. Same Publisher. [5s. 6d. net. ] 
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Jackson. He did, and a few weeks after the proclamation was 
issued Jackson had ... driven the braggart Pope, crushed and 
humbled, from the field of the Second Manassas to cower under 
the Washington defences. The territory which Pope had-claimed 
to govern as a sovereign ruler was again in Confederate hands, 
and Pope and his policy most conspicuously unwept, out 
of history. His fall came with such dramatic suddenness that 
one likes to see in it a ‘judgment’ for his tyrannous proclamation ; 
and this may not be such a fanciful conceit after all, for the same 
qualities which make a commander unsound in his strategy will 
usually make him unsound in his international law too.” 


The book covers the ground thoroughly and is well annotated 
with references to the authorities. The various chapters are 
headed by the provisions of the Hague Conventions and 
Réglements, of which they treat in detail. In every chapter 
we find points with which any officer might have to deal on 
active service; and it is impossible not to agree with the 
author that a good working knowledge of war law is essential 
to those who will have to administer it in war, more especially, 
we may suggest, to Staff officers. Mr. Spaight protests with 
reason against the fact that the Hague Réglement is ignored 
in the promotion examinations in our army. It would be 
difficult too strongly to urge the claims of his own book for 
recognition as the authorized manual of international law. 
The responsible authorities would assuredly do well to make 
it the basis of an obligatory subject in the examination for 
entrance to the Staff College, and of more detailed study by 
all officers during their sojourn at that establishment. 

Modern Artillery in the Field, by Colonel Bethell, is another 
really excellent work whick merits more comprehensive notice 
than the exigences of space will permit. It is by no means 
intended for the artilleryman alone. “The endeavour has been 
to give such information as will be of practical use to Staff 
officers, gunners, and officers of cavalry, infantry, and 
engineers.” There is abundant room for an up-to-date book 
of this kind. Officers do not always find it easy to acquire 
that knowledge of the theory and practice of the work of 
branches of the service other than their own, which is so 
essential for effective co-operation and for the harmonious 
working of the various parts of the military machine. Experto 
erede. Colonel Bethell divides kis book into four parte, deal- 
ing respectively with Equipment, Practical Gunnery, Minor 
Tactics (including Organization, &c.), and Combined Tactics. 
These matters are dealt with in a way which gives equal evi- 
dence of profound knowledge of the subject and great ability 
in imparting it. Moreover, the author is more than 
abreast of the times. It is natural to turn to what 
he has to say about aerial warfare, and this subject— 
there being no experience to which to turn for guidance 
—he treats with much ingenuity and originality. The 
sections on fighting in the air and on “land guns versus 
air-craft” are particularly interesting, as are the descriptions 
of the balloon gun, the shell with a “smoke-trail ” to facilitate 
ranging, and the fuze with “ whiskers ” which ensure its acting 
on the envelope of a balloon or dirigible. It may be noted that 
Colonel Bethell considers reconnaissance rather than attack 
the primary réle of the air craft, and he lays comparatively 
little stress upon the dangers to be apprehended from explo- 
sives dropped from the sky. The value of a most instructive 
and suggestive book is increased by a number of excellent 
illustrations. 

After reading what Colonel Bethell has to say of the para- 
mount necessity for the closest co-operation between artillery 
and infantry and the influence of air-craft upon moral, we find 
Colonel Hacket Pain emphasizing the same points in his pre- 
face to the translation of Colonel Beca’s Study of the Develop- 
ment of Infantry Tactics. This little brochure, translated by 
Captain Custance, contains little that will be new to the 
military student, but it may be useful, in the words of the 
Preface, “to enable officers to grasp in a simple and compre- 
hensive manner some of the reasons which have governed the 
evolution of the tactics of to-day.” The chapter on the “ Vul- 
nerability of Infantry Formations” is interesting, but it is 
always to be remembered that the experiments and calcula- 
tions which form its basis are no more than the theoretical 
foundation on which a practical superstructure may be erected. 
The translator performs a useful service in introducing 
Colonel Beca to English readers, though he can hardly be said 
to have added grace to the literary style of the original. A 
number of distinguished names are misspelt or misprinted, 
and the Manchurian battlefields are made unnecessarily 








difficult to identify considering that our Historical Section hag 
adopted a recognized form of spelling. 

In his book on Military Geography Colonel Macdonnell dis. 
claims any attempt to do more than sketch an outline of his 
subject. Military geography, which, as he truly says, is most 
intimately connected with military history and strategy, is of 
the first importance to the student of war. It merits more 
attention than it usually receives, and is worthy of treatment 
on a large scale. A geographical “Hamley” would be, indeed, 
a valuable work. In the meantime Colonel Macdonnell’s outline 
provides an admirable groundwork for more detailed study, and 
will be found a most useful book of reference. <A wide view 
is taken of the subject, and such various matters are touched 
upon in their place as sea-power, general considerations affect- 
ing the selection of a theatre of war, projected railways, 
cables, food supplies, and naval fuel. Altogether the author's 
task is very successfully accomplished within the limits which 
he has imposed upon the scope of his work. A useful index 
assists the reader and a separate volume contains an excellent 
series of maps. 

The German official history of the Russo-Japanese War is 
an admirable work, though naturally it is by no means light 
reading. The fifth volume of the English translation, by 
Herr von Donat, deals with the much discussed raid carried 
out by General Mishchenko early in January 1905, and with 
the battle of Hei-kou-tai (San-de-pu) towards the end of that 
month. The great battles in Manchuria, extending over many 
days and over a great extent of country, must always be the 
despair of historians. It is impossible to present a picture 
which can be viewed as a whole of operations on so vast a 
scale. The battle of Hei-kou-tai is no exception, although the 
actual battlefield was less extensive than usual and the fight. 
ing only continued for five days. The Histerical Section of the 
German General Staff has produced a clear and straightfor- 
ward account, well provided with maps, which forms a worthy 
successor to the volumes which have gone before. The com- 
ments are well considered and sound. Just emphasis is laid 
on the lack of vigour displayed by Mishchenko’s raiding force 
and on the unfortunate magnetic attraction of Newchuang 
(Ying-kou), while the fine offensive spirit of the Japanese at 
Hei-kou-tai, in face of superior numbers, is contrasted with the 
over-cautious, half-hearted methods which characterized the 
Russian operations. Herr von Donat, as on former occasions, 
has done his part well, though here and there one comes 
across an unusual word, and it is to be regretted that 
the English spelling of proper names has not been 
adopted. 





THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832.* 

Many histories have been written of the governing class that 
ruled England at the close of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. These have shown how 
“that class conducted war, how it governed its colonies, how 
it behaved to the Continental Powers, how it managed the 
first critical chapters of our relations with India, how it 
treated Ireland, how it developed the Purliamentary system, 
how it saved Europe from Napoleon. ... The writers of 
this book have here attempted to describe the life of the poor 
during this period.” ‘I'he subject was too large for a single 
volume, so, as they tell us in the Preface, they have confined 
themselves to the treatment of the village poor, leaving the 
town poor for a separate work. 

The promise of the Preface has been carried out in some 
400 pages, which show in every line great industry and 
research. The story is told with much literary skill and with 
some epigrammatic felicity of style for which the student of 
these melancholy episodes of privation and injustice will be 
duly grateful. The book is certainly very readable. 

The period was one of great suffering for the poorer classes. 
For this the reasons are various, remote, and, to a certain 
extent, inevitable. The authors, we venture to think, dwell 
too exclusively on the occasions rather than on the true causes 
of events. In times of pressure, brought about either by the 
folly of Governments, the breaking-up of primitive institu- 
tions, bad seasons, and the niggardliness of nature, it is in- 
evitably the poor who suffer most. To bring a railing accusation 
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the Reform Bill, y J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond, London: 
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against the richer classes because in the perennial struggle 
for existence they fare better is not, we submit, a philosophical 
way of treating history. Human nature in all ages is pretty 
much the same. If, unfortunately, a Government finds itself 
involved in a series of costly wars, or if it undertakes to spend 
the people’s money in philanthropy, there must be ashrinkage 
in the industrial enterprise of the nation, and the burden, 
whether in the shape of want of employment or increased cost 
of living, falls most heavily on the poorer classes. The break- 
ing up of an ancient institution like the old common-field 
system of cultivation—one of the principal topics discussed in 
this volume—was bound to produce cecasional hardship, and 
the burden was inevitably felt most acutely by those who lived 
nearest to the verge of destitution. The penal code of the 
riod under consideration was barbarous, and suppression of 
revolt involved a degree of cruelty by which modern sentiment 
is naturally shocked. The whole situation, however, was con- 
trolled by circumstances for which no class had exclusive 
responsibility. Society was, then as ever, in a stage of transi- 
¢ion, and it was bound to work out results proportionate to the 
degree of force that was at the disposal of the several classes. 

Take, for instance, this question of enclosures. The com- 
monera were by no means coextensive with the villagers. 
They were frequently a close and exclusive body, with definite 
ascertainable rights, and, according to the ideas of the time, it 
was not open to those responsible for the reconstruction to 
establish a system of peasant proprietorship on a great scale. 
A large number of the inhabitants were not commoners and 
had no rights in respect of the land at all, and the interest of 
many was quite infinitesimal. 

The interesting and important thing about enclosures is 
that they put an end to a system which was an intolerable 
nuisance and a serious restraint on the advancement of 
agriculture. This is the well-nigh unanimous verdict of 
economists and of writers on agriculture like Arthur Young ; 
and though they chronicle many pathetic incidents of hard- 
ship we do not think that the authors of this book seriously 
mean to dispute the inevitableness of the event. 

The movement in favour of enclosure seems to us to be an 
instance of the unconscious but ineradicable abhorrence which 
civilized society has for anything in the nature of common 
property. Political revolutions derive their motive from a 
desire to obtain a social and economic rather than a political 
reconstruction of society. Yet even the French Revolution, 
unless we except the futile and rather ridiculous conspiracy 
of Gracchus Babeuf, never seriously attempted a departure 
from the so-called capitalistic order of industry. The truth 
is that, relatively to the poor, an exiguous though defined 
right of ownership in a common stock, inadequate to giving 
its possessor an opportunity for earning a decent living, was a 
restraint on the better distribution and mobility of labour. This 
and the impolicy of the old system of settlement and parish relief 
had converted the parish into a prison in which the poor man's 
energy was confined. The same objection seems to us to 
apply to the remedy of the minimum wage, which was then 
proposed and which the authors regard with favour. We are 
convinced that in the long run every attempt to deprive the 
labourer of the guidance of the free market is bound to end 
in disappointment. Low wages are a storm signal warning 
men from certain trades, while high wages are invitations to 
enter a profitable market. This is the motive force which is 
tesponsible for every upward movement of wages. It is not to 
the labourer’s interest that the repelling and attracting influence 
of a fluctuating market should be concealed from him by such a 
device as minimum-wage legislation. When enclosure was 
carried out—with, it may be admitted, much appearance of 
injustice—the superfluous labour was attracted away from the 
primitive reservoir of agricultural pursuits into employments 
which offered better remuneration, and this was a necessary 
step to repair the evils of immobility which the old common- 
field system and the poor law had fustened on the poor. The 
processes of nature are cruel. If the system of protection so 
sympathetically advocated by the authors had been adopted we 
should not have been the great industrial nation that we are 
to-day, and in any case we cannot go back. The opportunity, if 
opportunity it was, for establishing a peasant proprietary 
was lost. The necessity of introducing the magic of 
property into the lives of the poor still remains. 
This is now a great manufacturing country, and it is not a 
mere question of establishing a peasant proprietary, but of 





establishing a form of wages contract.such as will enable the 
working class to acquire some share in the industrial capital 
of the country. This, it seems to us, is the sole remedy for 
the evils of present proletariat conditions of life. This iz 
not to be accomplished by any form of collectivism, but by a 
wider distribution of property on the tenures that have already 
been accepted by the consent of the civilized world. 

The relevance of our criticism is that in this otherwise 
admirable bit of work we notice in the authors an occasional 
disposition to stray into a partisan attack on the established 
economic order. We do not think that the evidence put 
before us warrants such conclusions. 





POST-RENASCENCE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE* 
OsiTuary notices of the fine arts are becoming rather a 
nuisance. For one thing it is not certain that the Fine Arts 
are all dead; and supposing that they are, surely the less said 
about it the better. Supposing for a moment that they are 
not, the question arises whether their present is not as in- 
teresting as their past; whether what has already happened 
cannot best be studied in the light of what is happening now. 
Such a method is certainly more difficult than that generally 


adopted, its results less convincing, its deductions 
more assailable. There is but one argument in its 
favour, and that is the proved worthlessness of the 


older plan, the plan of breaking down the bridge from 
the past to the present and gazing through a telescope 
across the chasm. The means annihilates the end; if the 
bridge be broken down it does not much matter what is on 
the other side. Perhaps, too, the bridge is not the finite thing 
it appears; perhaps it is the continuation of a viaduct that 
stretches back to the beginnings of civilization regardless of 
the frontiers of ages and of races. If that be so we shall not 
see much through our telescopes, but there is work for us in 
adding more arches to the endless way. 

This doctrine may appear to prescribe a total neglect of art- 
history on the part of students, a ruthless disregard of 
archwological research, a strict limitation of energy to the 
activities of to-day, and an unquestioning acquiescence in 
authoritative tradition; and this is precisely what it is 
intended to do. To students it may be said, “Study master- 
pieces and never mind how they came about; the laws that 
produced them are within them and are as active now as 
ever ; seek the essential and reject the accident, the nature of 
Art cannot change.” The evolution of the Drama, the genesis 
of the Sonata-form, the dawn of realism in Painting, the origin 
of the Pointed Arch, the points of similarity between the 
styles of Miss Marie Corelli and the late Mrs. Henry Wood— 
all these delightful topics are absolutely barren in artistic 
suggestion. In their place the student needs fine plays, fine 
symphonies, fine pictures, fine cathedrals, and a fine bonfire. 

In no art is the knowledge of history of less practicalvalue, 
or the study of masterpieces of more sovereign importance, 
than in architecture. The retrospective method of instruc- 
tion commonly pursued in England can make of students 
nothing but pillars of salt. The politician has to make 
history; let him study history. The architect has to make 
architecture; let him study architecture. There is, in the 
opinion of many, no good architectural teaching in England 
except at Liverpool, where a praiseworthy attempt is being 
made to imitate the methods of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
The rest of our schools are given over to the cultivation of 
taste without thought, reproduction without assimilation, 
classical architecture without tears. 

But though one who holds the views just set forth cannot 
recommend such books as Mr. Ward's or Mr. Blomfield’s 
Histories of French Architecture to the practising architect, 
or to the student who aspires to build, to amateurs and art 
lovers generally both volumes will give a great deal of 
pleasure. 

Of these rival historians it may be said that Mr. Ward is on 
the whole the more successful. Comparison is difficult, how- 
ever, since Mr. Blomfield’s narrative closes with the death of 
Frangois Mansart, leaving the succeeding century and a halt 
to be treated by Mr. Ward alone. Both books are accurate 
as to facts and very well illustrated. If Mr. Ward’s book 

*(1) The Architecture of the Renaissance in France. By W. H. Ward, MA. 
2 vols. London: B. T. Batsford. [£1 10s. net.) (2) A History of French mo 
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‘is the more solid, Mr. Blomfield’s book is the better written. 
The superficial character of most English art criticism places 
it at the mercy of every fashion, and these fashions fade away 
with a suddenness almost as disconcerting to their opponents 
as to their adherents. When Mr. Blomfield, writing of the 
early Renaissance, attacks an imaginary belief that ornament 
makes architecture, he is thrusting his sword into thin air. 
The last apologists for the design of Chambord or of 8t. 
Germain have been gone a twelvemonth at least, and the 
modes for 1912 appear to lean towards the style of Louis XVI. 
lt_is uncertain, too, whether Mr. Blomfield does not choose 
for reprobation the one particular in which Frangois Iet 
ornament is justifiable—its all-pervasiveness. If architectural 
carving be even enough in character and distribution it may 
entirely cover a building without causing any loss of sim- 
plicity in the total effect ; it becomes no more than an elaborate 
texture analogous to the tool marks of masonry or the pattern 
of a brocade hanging. To say that the designers of this 
early date did not understand the architectural function of 
sculpture is to imply that that function is to conceal the 
defects of architecture; for this is the only respect in which 
their employment of ornament is inferior to the more 
recent method of concentration and restraint. Gorgeous 
attire may accentuate physical deformity ; a beautiful body it 
willenhance. No building could be simpler in massing and 
effect than our own Houses of Parliament, and none could be 
more richly decorated; the misfortune of the Frangois I: 
style lay, not in superabundance of ornament, but in the 
inability to grapple with larger problems. 

As has been hinted above, Mr. Blomfield does not shrink 
from dealing with matters in the highest degree con- 
troversial. It is therefore not surprising to find a chapter 
devoted to his well-known theory as to the actual author- 
ship of the Henri II. buildings at the Louvre. On this 
theory the credit of the design is transferred to a great 
extent from Jean Lescot, the reputed architect, to Jean 
Goujon, the great sculptor, who was employed to collaborate 
with him. Mr. Blomfield’s reasoning is not, in our opinion, 
very convincing, but his conclusions have some inherent 
probability. Mr. Ward does not agree with him at all, how- 
ever, and expresses the generally accepted view in a clear 
and logical manner. The intolerant scorn with which Mr. 
Blomfield’s propositions have hitherto been received is greatly 
to be regretted ; few people can pretend to the special know- 
ledge that shall entitle them to an opinion on the matter. 
On the whole it is probable that Mr. Ward will have the larger 
number of followers. 

To the works of Francois Mansart it is natural that both 
Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Ward should devote a great deal 
of attention. This fine architect occupies a position in 
French history akin to that of Sir Christopher Wren 
in our own. Mr. Blomfield, who is always on the side of 
picturesqueness rather than that of classical purity, inclines 
to award to Mancart the premier position among French 
architects of all periods. Rival claims might be made for 
Jacques Ange Gabriel, for Soufflot, or for Charles Garnier; 
but Mr. Blomfield’s preference is quite intelligible. Not at 
all intelligible, however, to the present writer is his exaltation 
of Pierre Le Muet, to whose work he devotes an entire 
chapter. Le Muet has always been considered a thoroughly 
second-rate architect, and Mr. Ward’s low estimate of his 
importance appears both just and adequate. 

Justness and adequacy are, in fact, the distinguishing 
qualities of Mr. Ward's judgments generally, and his second 
volume gives great opportunities for their display. Mr. Blom- 
field promises to continue his history until the close of the 
eighteenth century. His manner of writing could hardly be 
improved, and it is certain that all those who read this his 
latest book will look forward with pleasure to the publication 
of his next. 





FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
Mr. G. L. Srracney, in his Landmarks in French Literature, 
has accomplished an extremely difficult task with considerable 
success. As an introduction to the study of a fascinating 
subject his book is a thoroughly sound and useful piece of 
work, admirably concise, and characterized throughout by a 
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careful and scholarly appreciation of the peculiar qualities of 
the French genivs. We do not, however, agree with al} 
Mr. Strachey’s verdicts on individual authors, and we differ 
from him in particular with reference to Montaigne ang 
Voltaire. He says of Montaigne :— 

“His scepticism is not important as a contribution to philo- 

sophical thought, for his mind was devoid both of the method and 
of the force necessary for the pursuit of really significant intel. 
lectual truths. To claim for him such titles of distinction is to 
overshoot the mark and to distract attention from his true emi- 
nence. Montaigne was neither a great artist nor a great philo- 
sopher ; he was not great at all.” 
To us, however, since we consider that the chief weakness. 
of every philosophy is in the fact that it is the work of 
a philosopher, Montaigne’s thought, so fluid and living 
that it never imprisons itself in any dead formula, is 
one of the most important contributions of the French 
genius; and its importance will be immediately recog- 
nized if we consider the influence of the Essais on Bacon, 
on the Libertins, and on the extraordinarily various in. 
tellect of Pascal. Where we differ from Mr. Strachey with 
reference to Voltaire is in his explanation of the phrase, 
Ecrasez Vinfame. “ L’infime ” to Voltaire was simply organized 
fanaticism and superstition, and he attacked it wherever it 
was to be found, in the Society of Jesus, in the Jansenist 
Parlement of Pavis, and in the Calvinist Republic of Geneva. 
Mr. Strachey tells us that “]'infime” was religion, and that 
Voltaire was a profoundly irreligious man. It would be true, 
we think, to say that he was neither mystical nor emotional in 
his creed. We do not know that any satisfactory definition of 
religion in the abstract has ever been made, but we cannot 
imagine one by which Voltaire would be excluded. Mr. 
Strachey’s error is rather one of method than of fact, how- 
ever, and immediately after the positive statement that 
Voltaire was “ profoundly irreligious ” he proceeds to qualify 
the words; but, unfortunately, a positive statement very 
seldom admits of any subsequent qualification, and is almost 
invariably untrue in iteelf. 

While we feel bound to mention these small blemishes we 
do not think they detract much from the general excellence of 
the book. Mr. Strachey is a very sound guide in his purely 
literary criticism, and shows a keen appreciation of style and 
form. All his criticism of French poetry is full of insight and 
sympathy, and this is particularly true of what he says with 
regard to Racine: “ His great aim was to produce, not an ex- 
traordinary nor a complex work of art, but a flawless one; he 
wished to be all matter and no impertinency. His conception 
of a drama was of something swift, simple, inevitable; an 
action taken at the crisis, with no redundancies however 
interesting, no complications however suggestive, no 
irrelevancies however beautiful — but plain, intense, 
vigorous, and splendid with nothing but its own 
essential force. Nor can there be any doubt thas 
Racine’s view of what a drama should be has_ beer 
justified by the subsequent history of the stage.” These 
words express admirably the French ideal of increased 
order with increased complexity. The simplicity is, in fact, 
only apparent, the result of consummate art; that is to say, 
that behind the simplicity of the function is a highly elaborate 
and complicated structure of organic relations, of which, 
perbaps, the best example is to be found in Andromaque. 
Arnold, however, was not wrong to object to M. Scherer’s 
saying that Racine “is in reality simply a Greek speaking 
French.” Indeed, we should say that Racine’s work is not 
distinctively Greek at all, but Latin; and that Arnold 
himself has praised the French poet with more discrimination 
when he speaks of his “ Virgilian sweetness and pathos.” 
It is not, after all, with Sophocles that we should compare 
Racine ; inso far as he is Greek at all, itis through Theocritus 
and the Alexandrians. To us Racine represents the cul- 
mination of the Latin race in dramatic poetry, as Sophocles 
of the Greek and Shakespeare of the English race; and 
there should be really no comparison or opposition of one to 
another. Mr. Strachey has recognized this, and in consequence 
his criticism is admirably sane. In fact, wherever he treats of 
French poetry, in the pages he devotes to Villon, or to 
La Fontaine, or to André Chénier, his touch is singularly 
felicitous and sure. While we admire most his handling of 
French poetry, we fully recognize his soundness in dealing 
with the other branches of literature, the splendid rhetoric of 
Bossuet, the langhter of Rabelais, and the ruthless portraiture 
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of Saint-Simon. We regret that Mérimée is not mentioned 
among the writers of the nineteenth century, but such 
omissions are perbaps inevitable in a book of this kind. We 
shall only repeat what we have said in its praise. Such work 
must of course be very largely its own reward; but still it is 
in the interest of Providence that there should be some excep- 
tions to this rule, and Mr. Strachey’s book deserves a place 
among the exceptions. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND.* 

“A PRELIMINARY sketch-map which may assist the explorer,” 
js Mr. Innes’s description of his book, and it is happily worded. 
The subject is indeed vast. General principles of the gravest 
importance are involved, and there is a multitude of details, 
many of them of a perplexing kind, about which it is often 
dificult even to ascertain the facts. How much is suggested 
by such words and names, to take a few out of many, as 
Villanus and Sokeman, Manor and Vill, Craft Gilds, the 
Statute of Labourers, Common Lands and Enclosures, Corn 
Laws, Navigation Laws, Poor Laws, Land Tax, Factory Acts, 
and Trade Unions! The Statute of Labourers and the Factory 
Acts may be taken as especially significant examples. On the 
first of these Mr. Innes states a case for the side which is 
commonly left undefended—the ruling class. “No one had 
aright to turn a national emergency to his own profit,” 
words which have gained a peculiar weight at the moment 
of writing; that is, in the midst of a coal strike. And 
the statute was nothing more than “an attempt to enforce by 
legislation conditions which every one knew to be desirable.” 
It was a failure because it tried to compass a great end by 
means which were, and, indeed, always must. be, inadequate. 
Only we have to remember, if we would rightly estimate the 
intelligence as well as the motives of the legislating classes 
of that age, that there were but the scantiest means of esti- 
mating the real amount of the forces which it was sought to 
control or modify. We will pass over some five centuries and 
come to the Factory Acts, the most important of the many 
legislative enactments which have intervened between capital 
and labour. The history is a very curious one, taking us as it 
does from the tentative efforts of the Manchester Committee 
of 1784 down to the Act of 1860. It was a slow business—at 
least according to present-day reckoning of time. The Man- 
chester Committee made it its aim to shorten the hours of 
Jabour for children under fourteen, and half a century later 
children of nine were working nine hours a day, where the 
law was duly observed, and might be working much more 
where it was evaded. We cannot but say a good word here 
for Robert Owen, who in his own cotton mills anticipated by 
many years the benevolent legislation of a later day. We 
warmly recommend Mr. Innes’s manual. 





COVENTRY.+ 
Tuts is one of the “ Medieval Towns” Series. So far England 
has been represented by London and the two University 
towns. Coventry is in another category: it stands for the 
municipal element in old English life, and makes a highly 
interesting and characteristic study. “For many people,” 
writes our author, “ Coventry suggests Godiva.” The legend, 
as we know it, appears for the first time in Roger de Wend- 
over, whose floruit may be put in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. As for the procession at Coventry fair, 
it is quite late, dating from Charles II.’s time. As regards 
the freedom which is said to have been won for the 
townsfolk no trace of it remains: Coventry town may be 
said to have its beginning in the charter granted by Ranulf, 
Earl of Chester, about the year 1181. Godiva was, indeed, 
a real person who did the best for Coventry up to her 
lights, for she joined with her husband in a munificent 
endowment of the Benedictine monastery. Whether this was 
for the townsmen’s good may be doubted. They certainly did 
not think so; in the days when the over-lordship was divided 
between the Prior and the Earl they were always complaining 
of the spiritual power, and when this bought out the temporal 
their anger rose high. The tale of the struggle is not an 
edifying one; and it is a real misfortune that it looms so large 


[5 England’s Industrial Development. By Arthur D. Innes, Rivingtons, 
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in the bistory of this great religious foandation. We must not 
suppose that the monks, here or elsewhere, spent their time in 
defying the bishop or oppressing the townsfolk. But these 
are the things which were recorded; lives devoted to spiritual 
interests, or to charity, or to learning passed without notice. 
Coventry in the end, thanks to the intervention of Queen 
Isabella, Queen of Edward II. (a lady who ought to be held in 
better repute bere than elsewhere), fared better than St. Albans 
or Bury St. Edmund's. The story of the struggle and of the 
later developments of the town, its trade, gilds, and other 
institutions, is particularly worth reading. Scarcely less in- 
teresting is the story of the “ Lammas Lands,” where we see 
the townsmen fighting, not with lords spiritual or temporal, but 
among themselves. Later on we get two excellent chapters 
on “ Daily Life in the Town,” dealing with details, into which 
we would gladly follow the author's guidance did not consi- 
derations of space forbid. Still we feel bound to mention the 
name of an admirab!e citizen—one Wheatley—who, buying a 
chest of steel gads at 2 Spanish fair, found it full of ingots 
of silver, and devoted the treasure trove to endowing « school 
in his native town. 





NOVELS, 
MARIE.* 

THovGH he has already some fifty-odd volumes to his credit, 
there is no sign of weariness or declining energy in Sir H. 
Rider Haggard’s latest venture. On the contrary, we are 
disposed to regard Marie as one of the most exciting and 
interesting of all that cycle of romances which are con- 
cerned with that mighty hunter, Allan Quatermain. It 
has, moreover, two distinguishing features which separate it 
from the other Quatermain romances: it introduces us to 
that redoubtable and intrepid hero in his early youth, and it 
is more closely related to the history of South Africa than 
any other of the tales of adventure in which he is the central 
figure. For Sir H. Rider Haggard has herve given us in the 
form of an historical romance the story of the Great Trek in the 
“forties,” when, to quote his own words, “ owing to the freeing 
of the slaves and mutual misunderstandings, the Cape Colony 
was in tumult, almost in rebellion, and the Boers by thousands 
sought new homes in the unknown savage-peopled North.” 
On this tragic episode, including the sufferings of the trek- 
Boers who wandered into the fever-veld and perished in the 
neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay, and the massacre of the 
gallant Retief and his companions at the hands of Dingaan, 
the Zulu King, Sir H. Rider Haggard has engrafted a spirited 
and engrossing romance. Of his equipment as a writer who 
adds to extensive local knowledge a vivid invention and a bold 
narrative style, it is unnecessary to speak. But one may note 
his assurance that the story in its main outlines is founded on 
such brief contemporary records as still exist, and that it was 
a common belief among the Boers of that generation that the 
misfortunes and death of Retief and his companions were due 
to the treacherous plottings of an Englishman, or of Envlish- 
men, with the despot Dingaan. 

The scene opens in Cape Colony in the middle of the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century. There, in the Cradock dis- 
trict, we find young Allan Quatermain, already a fearless 
rider and a renowned shot, living with his father, a Church 
of England clergyman. Henri Marais, a Boer farmer of 
French Huguenot descent, a widower with an only daughter, 
lives a few miles off, and an arrangement is made by which 
Allan and Marie shall learn French from a French pensioner 
on Marais’ bounty, one Leblanc, a bibulous and quarrelsome 
person whose provocative treatment of the natives—to use no 
harsher term—brings about a Kaffir raid on Maraisfontein. 
Allan, getting wind of the attack, rides off to the rescue, and 
with the aid of the faithful natives beats off the attack after 
performing prodigies of valour. But, though Henri Marais 
is grateful to his daughter's rescuer, he refuses to hear of an 
engagement, because he hates the English and wishes Marie 
to wed his nephew, Hernando Pereira, a handsome but 
black-hearted scoundrel, who fills the réle of villain with 
unswerving consistency from first to last. As a relief 
to the stern realities of the siege we have a shoot- 
ing match in which Pereira tries to defeat Allan by foul 
play and is ignominiously exposed. ‘Then comes the 
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Great Trek, in which Marais joins, and the parting of the 
lovers. After an interval a half-breed trader brings a letter 
from Marie telling of their sufferings in Natal. Allan starts 
off at a moment’s notice, rides for thirteen hours at a stretch 
to the coast, catches a coasting brig in the nick of time, lands 
at Delagoa Bay, charters wagons and natives, and comes up 
with Marais and his famine-stricken party on the banks of 
the Crocodile River. The perfidious Pereira has deserted them, 
and they are perishing of starvation and fever when Allan 
arrives. His next exploit is to rescue Pereira, who repays the 
service by trying to shoot him. But Marais, a moody fanatic, 
persists in his refusal to consent to his daughter’s marriage to 
Allan, and a compromise is effected by which the decision is 
delayed until she is of age. The marriage ultimately 
takes place, but Allan is summoned immediately to join 
Retief in his mission to Dingaan. On his arrival at 
Dingaan’s camp he finds that the Zulu King’s mind has 
been poisoned against him by Pereira. Allan escapes 
miraculously from the slaughter of Retief and bis party, 
but on rejoining Marais and the other trek-Boers he is 
tried by court-martial for betraying Retief—on the evidence 
of the unspeakable Pereira—and condemned to be shot, 
escaping by the self-sacrifice of his wife, who changes clothes 
with him when he is under a drug, and falls by the hand of 
Pereira. 

The book, however, must not be judged merely by the 
author’s capacity for packing incident and excitement into the 
smallest possible compass. Where action predominates to 
such an extent there is no room for much development of 
character. But some of the portraits, notably those of the 
genial Retief, the brooding, morose Marais, the kindly Vrouw 
Prinsloo, and Hans the Hottentot, are excellently done. Pereira 
is too grotesquely vile in his irredeemable villainy to be con- 
vincing, and Allan Quatermain’s suicidal magnanimity 
hardly fits in with the temper of the times or with his own 
uncompromising attitude in other respects. In his general 
view of the two races Sir H. Rider Haggard holds the balance 
fairly. Not only is there no hostility towards the Boers, but 
rather a friendly appreciation of their fine qualities and a just 
estimate of their grievances. 





The High Calling. By Charles M. Sheldon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—It falls to our lot to read many novels, but it is 
not often that we find one which could be read chapter by chapter 
as a Sunday evening lecture to a congregation of young people. 
Such, we are told in the Foreword, was the first appearance of Mr. 
Sheldon’s High Calling. We certainly think these young people 
had a better time than a congregation can commonly expect, and 
had at least a good chance of being benefited by what they heard. 
Paul and Esther Douglas have three children— Walter, Helen, and 
Louis. Walter has a taste for engineering and goes to a famous 
college in one of the Eastern States—the scene of the story is laid 
in America—where this taste may be developed into a practical 
power. Here he meets with the ordinary temptations of college 
life and with a special difficulty that arises out of his line of 
study. It has to do, we may say, with the authorship of an inven- 
tion. The daughter is beautiful and ambitious. The problem 
before her, briefly put, is this: Shall she marry for wealth and 
position? Louis, a commonplace lad, has what may be called 
commonplace troubles, but are not the less serious for that. The 
story is how their battles of life are fought out, how the com- 
batants are helped by the spirit of the family training and the 
example and counsel of wise and God-fearing parents. “A novel 
with a purpose!” some one may object. It is true; but there is 
no cant or false sentiment about it. It is a fine, manly bit of 
work from beginning to end. And as for purpose, what are we 
to say of the purpose to please by an appeal to the sensual and 
the base ? 


Success. By Una L, Silberrad. (Constable and Co, 6s.)—The 
name of this novel seems something of a paradox, as the “success ” 
of Michael Annarly, the hero, does not come till the last few 
chapters. The book, in fact, describes how by the dishonest deal- 
ing of the firm which employs him he is hurled from the pinnacle 
of success which he appears to be attaining in the first chapter. 
Michael is by profession an engineer and by right of birth an 
inventive genius, and the firm which employs him steals his 
inventions and tries to ruin him by accusing him of selling to 
other firms inventions made while in their employ which they 
did not wish to use. Michael maintains that they have given 
leave for this, but they decline to prosecute and dismiss him. 
He has therefore no chance of clearing himself and no chance 








of further employment, as they retain the plans of the various 
inventions made while he was with them. Fortunately they 
have no one of sufficient genius to carry out these plans, and 
the one weak point of the book seems to be the extraordinary 
lack of business instinct which permits so great a firm as Galhardy’s, 
to whom the possession of an inventive genius is of vital im- 
portance, to lose their hold on Michael. Meanwhile he takes 
refuge with Mr. Barmister, a relation, who is a curio dealer ing 
large way of business, and whose daughter, Nan, resolves to save 
Michael from despair. The story, like all Miss Silberrad’s work, 
is admirably written, and though Nan’s determination, at the end 
of the book, not to marry Michael is right from a sentimental 
point of view, it seems almost a pity that so erratic a personage 
should not have a sensible woman to look after him. 


READABLE Novets.— The Three Envelopes. By Hamilton 
Drummond. (Stanley Paul. 6s.)—A romantic story in which 
there is more than an element of the supernatural. It will only 
be read with pleasure by those who are able to force themselves to 
believe in its possibility. The Ruby Heart of Kishgar. By 
Arthur W. Marchmont. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Here we 
have the familiar theme of a jewel with a past. The story is 
somewhat hard to follow. The Story of a Ploughboy. By James 
Bryce. (John Lane. 6s.)—A story of “Labour v. Capital,” with 
some powerful passages and too much irrelevant talk.——The 
Open Valley. By Helen H. Watson. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This 
also may be described as a “ Labour v. Capital” story, and fairly 
successful. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as hare not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Constitutional History of England. By Sir Thomas Erskine 
May. Edited and continued by Francis Holland. 3 vols. 
(Longmans and Co. Vols. I.-II., 1760-1860, 15s. net; Vol. IIL, 
1860-1911, 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Holland has done well in the 
managing of his editorial work. He has left Sir Erskine May’s 
History unchanged, and has added a third volume, in which he 
gives his own continuation from the year 1860 down to the 
present time. To review this volume in detail is a task clearly 
beyond our métier in these columns; we might, indeed, say 
altogether impossible, for it would mean a summary of all the 
political articles which have been written in the Spectator during 
the last half-century. But we may say generally, without ex- 
pressing any opinion on particular questions, that the work has 
been well done: Mr. Holland’s history is not colourless, but, if the 
play on words may be pardoned, it is not parti-coloured. We may 
specify the chapter on “ Pa®liamentary Reform,” where the prin- 
ciples and the working of the various Acts dealing with the 
suffrage are discussed in an illuminating way. Another notable 
chapter is that entitled “The Home Rule Movement.” Among 
other matters it contains an able characterization of Parnell’s 
personality and policy and a description of the various 
forces which worked on the movement which he conducted. Much 
may be learnt, too, from the chapter which treats of “Local Govern- 
ment.” ‘Taken as a whole and judged as a visitor from another 
world, untouched by our feelings, might judge, it is a very curious 
story. There are two parties in the State as there were when the 
history begins. But how changed in their convictions, if convictions 
come into the case, and their aims! The Tories—in this connexion 
we may use the old party names—are the Tories as Disraeli moulded 
them. This is a big enoughchange. But what is it to that which 
has come over the Whigs? They started in 1832 with the princip!e 
that the ideal State was that which had least to do with life, and 
now, the school of Cobden having given place to the school of 
Lloyd George, they hold that the more the State has to do with 
it the better. 





The Night of Fires, and other Breton Studies. By Anatolele Braz. 
Put into English by Frances M. Gostling. (Chapman and Hall. 5s. 
net.)—M. le Braz, himself a Breton, is an acknowledged authority 
on all that concerns Brittany and its people, and Mrs. Gostling 
has no small independent knowledge of the subject and of kindred 
matters, and has already brought within the reach of the English 
reader an earlier work of M. le Braz, “The Land of Pardons.” 
It is not often that an author has a translator so competent to do 
the very best for him. The book as a whole is more than tinged 
with melancholy. It is an illustration from beginning to end of 
what the translator says in his Preface. “The Breton finds him- 
self constantly at a disadvantage in this work-a-day, practical 
world, and so has gradually acquired the habit of living half in 
the unseen.” The “Night of Fires” is the old pagan custom of 
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the midsummer fires which has been not very thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, being turned toa commemoration of the dead, not without 
a certain magical reference to the living. “The Night of the Dead ” 
isa local adaptation of the All Hallows solemnity known throughout 
Christendom. In “The Child of Yeun” and “ A Summer Funeral” 
the same note is dominant. “Christmas in Iceland” is a very 
strange story of the Iceland fishermen—Iceland is now what New- 
foundland used to be to these people. It reminds us somehow of 
the “Ancient Mariner.” As we might expect, there frequently 
occurs as we read a survival of pagan beliefs. The Bretons are 

“good Catholics,” but there is not a little paganism among them. 
——We may take the opportunity of mentioning at the same time 
a book by the translator which has been in long waiting for 
This is Rambles Around French Chateaux by Frances M. 
Gostling (Mills and Boon, 63.) It comes with a recommenda- 
tion from a French authority. It is only a part of a great 
subject that has been dealt with—imagine a volume which 
should include all the historic houses of France!—but “the 
line of travel is well shown: it takes us through the most 
central regions, follows the most picturesque routes, takes us 
to our most characteristic towns, and to the chateaux of 
which France is most proud.” Nor is this praise undeserved, 
as we sce when we examine the volume itself. How full of 
significance are the names, to take a few out of many, of 
Avignon, Vaucluse, Tarascon, Arles, Nimes, Montpellier, and 
Chinon! The book is made still more attractive by the illus- 
trations. Four of these are in colour. The frontispiece, “Sortie 
de la Grande Messe,” by M. L. Lelée, gives us the church of 8 
Trophime at Arles, with a hint of the beauty of the Arlesiennes 
and three others, “At the Fountain” and scenes at Carcassonne 
and Toulouse, by M. C. R. Andreae. And there are thirty-three 
reproductions of photographs, among them a full-length figure of 
the poet Mistral. 


notice. 


The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens. By Robert Langton. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—This is a new edition of a book which 
was first published in 1883 and reprinted in 1901. Mr. Langton, 
who was a wood engraver by occupation, was an enthusiastic 
Dickensian. Born at Gravesend and educated at Rochester he 
belonged to what may be called the Dickens country, though his 
life’s work was done at Manchester. He spared no pains in 
collecting the materials for this book, and was careful always to 
“verify his references.” Of Dickens himself he could not say 
more than vidi tantum, but he knew Chatham and Rochester, and 
he was at great pains to acquaint himself with other places con- 
nected with his hero, as the house where he was born, at Portsea, 
his school in the Hampstead Road, &c. This edition has been 
augmented and annotated. In Dickens Street, by W. R. Thomas 
(J. Smith and Son, Glasgow, and Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d.), 
is a collection of essays, most of which have appeared in the 
Glasgow Herald, They are not exactly serious criticisms. If they 
were, we should have found Mr. Thomas taking occasion in “'The 
Showing up of Mr. Toots” to remark that Dickens’s characters 
have a way of developing. Pickwick himself is changed from 
a buffoon into a sensible old gentleman, as Toots at the end of 
“Dombey and Son” is a long way from the poor simpleton whom 
we meet at Dr. Blimber’s. Still we may learn not a little from the 
book: it is the work of one who has read with care and insight. 
It is interesting to see that of the thirteen essays two are given 
to “ Pickwick,” two to “ David Copperfield,” and one to the “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
“Bleak House,” and “ Dombey and Son.” ‘Two have to do with 
the later stories. One touches on the Christmas Books and one 
on “ Edwin Drood.” 





Easy-Chair Memorics and Rambling Notes. 3y the Amateur 
Angler (E. Marston). (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.)\—Mr. Marston tells us that his “angling days are over.” 
That time comes sooner or later to all lovers of the “ gentle art.” 
What is left to them is the consolation of memory. And this 
Mr. Marston very kindly shares with his readers. He does not 
always take them to the river side: for instance, when he visits 
Lianthony Abbey, he has something to say about other 
creatures besides fish. He has an eye for the sights of natural 
history—most anglers have—and out of one thing and another he 
makes up a very pleasant little book. 





The Constitutional Year-Book (National Conservative Union, 
2s.) supplies the usual information about Government Depart- 
ments, Public Offices, the Houses of Parliament, Revenue and 
Expenditure, Elections, Societies, with a record of the proceedings 
ef Parliament and other matters. The volume contains more 
han 500 pages, and certainly gives a remarkably good equivalent 
for its very moderate price ——The purpose of The Foreign Ofice 





List and Diplomatic and Consular Year-Book (Harrison and Sons, 
10s. 6d.) is sufficiently indicated by the title. We may direct atten- 
tion to the fact that much of this information is of a kind which 
cannot easily be obtained. If any one wanted to find the name of the 
British Consul in some small Continental town how would he set 
about the search? Here this and many other things are to be 
found ready arranged. Heaton’s Annual, The Commercial Hand- 
Book of Canada, edited by Ernest Heaton, B.A., and J. Beverley 
Robinson (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 5s.), gives the Canadian 
tariff (occupying about one-fourth of the whole book), railway 
and general travelling information, and many other matters. 








The Municipal Year-Book. Founder and Director, Robert 
Donald; Editor, Albert E. Cave. (Municipal Journal. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—A very considerable increase, amounting to as much as 
20 per cent., has been made to this very useful volume. So vast 
is the subject of municipal government, and so many are its 
ramifications, that it would be rash to predicate completeness of 
any manual dealing with it. It is evident, however, that the 
conductors of this undertaking are doing their best in this 
direction. One thing that strikes an observer at once is the 
inequality of the conditions existing in various towns. ‘The 
variety of the rates have been noticed more than once in these 
columns. Here, however, we have to remember that there is an 
unknown factor—the scale of the assessment. Some differences, 
however, are more or less independent of this consideration. 
We see, for instance, that Bacup charges two shillings in the 
pound on the gross rental for its water supply, while Brighton 
charges ninepence on the rateable value and King’s Lynn goes as 
low as sevenpence, 





New Epirions.—My Life Among the Bluejackets. By Anes 
Weston. A “ninth impression enlarged.” (James Nisbet and 
Co. ‘ollies of Science. By John Phin. 
(Constable and Co. 5s, net.)—‘“ Squaring the Circle” and “ Per- 
petual Motion” are examples of the “Follies.” Mr. Phin has 
added some “ Additional Follies,” of which the “ Power of Sym- 
pathy ” may serve as a specimen, and adds some amusing para- 
doxes, illusions, &c., among these being the idea of a “ Fourth 
Dimension.” 











MaGazinges AND SeriAt Pusrications.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Pall Mall Magazine, the Cvvtury, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Army Review, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Allantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Erpository Times, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Ilustrated Pouliry Record, Celtic Review, the Dominion Medica 
Monthly, London Stories, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, United Empire, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Scribner’s Magazine, Cassier’s Megazine, 
the Forum, Church Quarterly Review, Empire Magazine, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, Metal, the Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, the Uniled Empire, Peru of To-day, 
the State, Arena, the Charity Organisation Review, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning, Popular Science Monthly, Scientia, Nash's 
Magazine, University Magazine, Oxford and Cambridge Review, 
Economic Journal, Inierpreter, Book Monthly, Yale Review, 
World, History, Home Counties Magazine, Eugenics Review, 
Churchman, Modern Language Teaching, East and the West, Journal 
of Education, Mothers in Council, Author, Russian Review, English 
Historical Review, International Theosophical Chronicle, Equatorial 
and North Africa, Nature Book pt. I, Socialist Review, Oriental Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Marvels of the Universe, 
Mask, Review and Erpositor, Indian World, Statistical Journal, Blue 
Blanket, Fry's Magazine, International Journal of Ethics, Manchester 
Quarterly, Rajput Herald, Poetry Review, National Defence, Law 
Quarterly Review, Columbia University Quarlerly, Irish Church 
Quarterly, American Historical Review, Scottish Historical Review, 
Amateur Photographer, North Essex Boy Scouls’ Monthly, St. George’s 
Magazine. 


School 
Modern 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





—= 
Ako (O. D.), A Calabash of Kola Nute, er 8vo ....., sshiiantioliniad (Lynwood) net 26 
Alden (P.), Democratic England, cr 8vo ...... sevevereeee( Macmillan) uct 6/6 
Baker (B. G.), A Winter Holi day in Portugal, 8vo...... emmenail ae Paul) net 126 


Beaumont (A.), My Three Big Flights, roy 8vo .............. ..(Nash) > 10/0 


Bedford (H, L.), Maids in Many Moods, er 8vo ............ o-ee(S. Pe 60 
Bennett (A.), The Matador of the Five ‘Towns and other Stories, cr jo. 
Methuen) 6 
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Benson (A. C.), The Child of the Dawn, 8vo . ..(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Blundell (A.), Pension Kraus, cr 8vo ......... ....(Herbert & Daniel) 6/0 
Bohme (M.), The Departmental Store: a Novel, cr 8v0 ............ (Appleton) 6/0 
Borel (H.), The New China, 8vo sess 4Unwin) net 10/6 
Bradsher (E. L.), Mathew Carey, 8v .(H. Frowde) net 5/6 
Brent (C. H.), The Sixth Sense, its ‘Cultivation and Use, 12mo 

(H, Rees) net 2/6 
soomapsenend (Greening) 6/0 
.... (Heinemann) net 6/0 
nkers, cr 8vo 








Buchanan (T.), Making People Happy, cr 8vo 
Rurnett (E.), Microbes and Toxins, cr 8vo..... 
Cadman (S, P.), Charles Darwin and other En: 

(J. Clarke) net 5/0 


Chambers (R. W.), Widsith, 8vo .............. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Cole (H. L.), Rating Locomotives, cr 8V0..........cc.cccceeereeeeeeee (Thacker) net 10/6 
Cunningham (W.), Efficiency in the Church of England, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Davidson (R, T.), The Character and the Call of the Church of England, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 2/6 















Davies (0.). Songs at Random, cr 80 ..........0 poaveinnsaeenveenms -e(Dent) net 2/6 
Derelict Empire (A), by Mark Time, cr 8v0 ..........--+- .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Dibblee (G. B.), The I 1 he of Supply and Demand, 8vo ...... (Constable) net 7/6 
Dixon (W.S.), The Hunting WGP. OF BvD aconccceccescesocccscens (Ham-Smith) net 6/0 


Du Toit (A. L.), Physical Geography for South African Schools, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) 5/0 
Evans (E.), Historical, Descriptive and Analytical Account of the Entire 
Works of Johannes Brahms, vol. i, 8VO ....csseseseseeseeeeecseeseees (W. Reeves) 10/0 
Eversley (Lord), Gladstone and Ireland, ae (Methuen) net 10/6 
Faber (O.) and Bowie (P. G.), Reinforced Concrete Designs, 8vo0 
(E. Arnold) net 12/6 


Forbush (W. B.), The Coming Generation, cr 8V0............+« ste) net 6/0 
Forsyth (A. B.), Lectures on the Differential Geome urves and 
iG gees (Camb, Univ. Press) net 21/0 


Fraser (Sir T.), The Military Danger of Home Rule for Ireland, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Funston (F.), Memories of Two Wars, Cuban and Philippine Experiences, 
8vo. (Constable) net 12/6 






Gesons (W. L.), The City of Light, cr 8V0 ..........ccccsceeseereneeeees (Constable) 4 
Gillett (F.), The Joys of NTI ssc menscinniteiniannn soaicanal eT Clark} 120 
Gray (G. B.) and Peake (A. 8.), Isaiah, vol. i., 8vo ............ T. & T. Clark) 12/0 


Grisar (H.), History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages, vol. ii., 

EET TIE cnc'ctisinusnimenimeesncanentieiasibineusiaiduenbinbeenabinaabenminneeniantines (K. Paul) net 15/0 
Halifax (Viscount), Leo XLII. and Anglican Orders, 8vo.. ‘Gougmans net 12/6 
Harris (C.), Eve’s Second Husband, er 8V0 ..........-.ceccecseeeseneees (Constable) 6/0 
Hedemann (Baroness von), My F: riendship with Prince Hohenlohe, 8vo 

(Nash) net 7/6 





Henderson (R. W. W.-), Annabel and others, cr 8V0_ ........+00+-++ (J. Murray) 6/0 
Houlder (J. A.), Among the Malagasy, Cr 8V0 ........000+-200000++ (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Jeans (W.), Parliamentary Reminiscences, 8vo .(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Jorgensen (J.), St. Francis of Assisi, 8VO  .............0000000-+ ne net 12/6 
Lamp of England (The) and other Verses, by R. B. G., 8vo_......... (Foyle) 3/6 
Legouis (E.), Défense de la Poésie Francaise, 8V0............+++ v°(Constable) ‘oa 5/0 


Local Legislation 1908 to 191, BVO  ..2.....creserereecseeee (Southwood) net 5/0 
Loney (S. L.), Elementary Treatise on Statics, 8vo ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 
Lukis (C. P.) and Blackham (R. J.), Tropical Hygiene for Anglo-Indians 





ARIE GRRIIIIIEIR, TINO... ccnsocqunenseimoninudnneucensoannnantecyiniencnentoneuieeyi (Thacker) net 4/6 
Miahler (M.), "History of Chirk Castle and Chirkland, roy 8vo . om net 6/0 
Marsh (R.), Violet Forster’s Lover, Cr 80 ........0:cs000 sesceseseeeseecetees (Cassell) 6/0 







(Unwin) net 6/0 


Merk (C.), The Normandy Coast, cr 8vo ........ * 
“(Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Mitford (B.), The River of Unrest, cr 8vo .... 
Money (L. G. C.), Things that Matter, 8vo ...(Methuen) net 5/0 
Mookerji (R.), Indian Shipping, 4to ........... ..(Longmans) net 7/6 
Moore (F. F.), The Red Man's Secret, ” “Bro. puanesedl (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Morel (E. D. { Morocco in Diplomacy, 8 Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Nash (J.), The Mansions of England in the Olden Time, folio 
(Heinemann) net 30/0 
Noel (C.), Byways of Belief, cr 8V0...........c:ceceeseeseeee ended (F. Palmer) net 50 
Novikow (J.), War and its Alleged Benefits, cr 8vo......... (Heinemann) net 2/6 
Nunn (H, P, V.), A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek, cr 8vo 
——— Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Onions (0.), In Accordance with the Evidence, cr 8vo .. .(Secker) 6/0 
Orchard (Ww. E.), Problems and Perplexities, 12mo ae e Clarke) net 2/6 





O’Rorke (B. G.), African —~o CE BVO ....0006 annees esteeaininl (8.P.C.K.) 
Oxford Mountaineering Essays, Cr 8V0 ..........::00seseeeceseeeees (E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Parting of the Roads (The), Studies by Members of Jesus College, Cam- 

2 ERC AIEEE A ES (E. Arnold) net 10/6 






Perkins (L. F.), The Dutch Twins, 4t0 .................c0csceseeeeee (Constable) net 3/6 
Perry (R. B.), Present Philosophical Tendencies, 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 10/6 
Philip (A. A.) and Murray (H. R ), Sexual Science, 12mo 

- eh 8 ee "\net 2/6 


Phillpotts (E.), The Iscariot, cr 8vO  .......cscorsesseereeressessseces (J. M net 3/6 
Powell (F. I.), The Snake: a Novel, cr 8V0  .......c0.0008 pnsmiainlansniiuaetinn a“ ane) 6/0 
Rankin (H. A.), Pastel Work, 8vo....... (I. Pitman) p net 4/0 





Rasch (G. L.), X-Rays on Roulette $ stems, 12mo ......... (Ham-Smith) net 5/0 
Raythorne (Vv. ), The Mystery of Sastineatn, i, ee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Rutherfurd (J.), The Later Years of Saint Paul, cr 8vo ...(A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Sarjant (L. G.), Is the Mind a Coherer ? cr 8V0..............00000++ (G. Allen) net 6/0 
Seton (B, G.) and Gould (J.), The Indian Medical Service, cr 8vo 
(Thacker) net 6/6 

Eas I a ccninncnisennapssenninineannaniannoneneil (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Shennan (T.), Post-Mortems and Morbid Anatomy, 8vo......(Constable) net 18/0 
Shute (H. A.), A Country Lawyer, Cr 8V0 ..........cccesceerseseeceeeneees (Constable) 6/0 
Sladen (D.), The Unholy Estate, cr 80 ........s:cccecsversesessecceerssseeees (S. Paul) 6/0 
Smedley (C.), Commoner's Rights, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
— (F. L.), The Century and the School and other Educational Essays, 

| Rs RT: (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Gasman (F. H.), The Student's Guide to Political Economy, cr 8vo 

(I. Pitman) net 2/6 

Squire (J. C.), William the Silent, Sv0...........ccccccececseereeeeeees (Methuen) net 10/6 
Thomas (H. H.), The Garden at Home, 8vo ...(Cassell) net 6/0 
Vivian (E. C.), Passion- See ..(Heinemann) 6/0 











Weekes (R. K. and A. R.), The Tragic Prince, cr 8vO ......... : ... (A, Melrose) 6 
Whitehead (A. N.) and Russell (B.), Principia Mathematica, vol. ii., 
NE. ssi rtesaneniesdesemeiiinbinevsctadctgeiensetenionnene (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30/0 


Woodruff (H. A.), The Economic Feeding of Horses, cr 8vo 
pow poe - 3/6 
Wright (Sir A. E.), Handbook of the Technique of the Teat and ee | 
Glass Tube, 8V0...........ccs0cceeeeee panneeubenainnnebineniimiasinianl (Constable) net 10/6 


LIBERTY. 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 





FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 








PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COM PANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000. 





OBESITY 4° aa 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 





It you have experienced any difficulty in 
obtaining the best results from your Tailor 
it will probably be advantageous to you to 
try another— 


THOMAS & SONS, 
32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W. ; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris, 


are recognized experts in tailoring, and shapely, 
comfortable garments on gentlemanly lines, 
combined with the highest finish, can be 
obtained of them at reasonable prices. 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


bring the virtues of the 
Springs direct to your home. 


The actual Brine in highly concentrated form 
direct from the Brine Springs at Droitwich, 
These Crystals provide at home the only substi- 
tute for a natural Droitwich Brine Bath—with- 
out expense or loss of time. Droitwich Brine 
Crystals reproduce the virtues of the Springsand 
bring to all the benefits of an unrivalled cure, 


FOR RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
AND URIC ACID TROUBLES. 


OF CHEMISTS OB 
28 .s. BAG 
Q/B saliney Station 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ld. 
(Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, Londea. 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhoeea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, 1s., 2s.,and 46. per tin; Powder, 


2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s, 14d. per "tin; in Chocolates, Is. per tia, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


ae Lu BRAGG, _Ltd., 14 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Actornomnenl Regulators, Chronographs, and 


— m passes. 

EW. CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, 











- BY. SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PusisHEeR, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FOR SALE OR TO LET. 








HOUSES, &c., 





VORQUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 
Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Koad, Torquay. 





JOR CONVALESCENT HOME or the like. An ideal 
Property in one of the healthiest positions on South Coast. Quiet; 
facing a Common and the Sea. 68 miles of London. For sale at sacriticing 
price (about site value), oy Order of Mortgagees in possession.—For fuil 
particulars, a yply ROBT. W. FULLER (Moon & Fuller), Land and Estate 
Agents, Croydon, Surrey, and Branch Offices, 


00D HOME can be given to a well-bred TERRIER 
PUPPY.—B., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OTTS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 








The Notts Education Committee invite applications for the office of General 
assistant to the Director. 

SALARY. £250 per annum, increasing by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £300 per annum, with the usual allowance for travelling, etc. 

EXPERIENCE. Preference will be giveu to applicants who have had 
teaching or administrative experience. 

DUTIES. The successful applicant will be required to assist in visiting 
Evening Schools and Day Schools, and to take part in the general administra- 
tion work of the Higher Education Sub-Committee. 

APPLICATIONS, Applications to be addressed: 

“DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

Shire Hall, 
Nottingham,” 
and to reach me on or before March 30th, 1912, and must be accompanied by 
Form of Application, to be obtained at this office, and by copies of not more 
than three testimonials of recent date. Copies of applications must not be 
sent to members of the Education Committee, but selected applicants must be 
prepared on request to supply me with at least 25 additional copies for use by 
the Committee. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited, and will be regarded as a disqualification, 

By order of the Committee. 
B, W. L. BULKELEY, 
Director of Education. 


B4s* SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION 
4 COMMITTEE, 





WOMAN INSTRUCTOR AND INSPECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. 


The Committee Spsttongatentions from women for appointment as Instructor 
and Inspector of Physical Exercises. The applicants must be prepared to 
devote the whole of their time to the work, and oz must have full 
knowledge of Swedish Drill and of the requirements of the latest syllabus 
issued by the Board of Education. 

The selected candidate will be oo to organize and inspect Physical 
Exercises given in Secondary and Elementary Schools maintained by the 
Committee, and to give instruction to teachers and children of such schools. 

Salary will be at the rate of £100 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses according to scale, : ; 

Applications, giving fuli particulars of qualifications, including experience 
in similar positions (if any), and stating age, together with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned not later than 
Wednesday, the 20th March. 

W. E. WATKINS, 


Education Office, Secretary. 
County Hall, Ipswich, 


| \eeemmaenien COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of JUNIOR 
FORM MISTRESS, with good qualifications in French, at the George Green's 
Sebool, Poplar, E. 

Salary £2120, rising to £220 by yearly increment of £10, in accordance with 









ESIDENT TRADE MISTRESS required in May for the 
Heritage School for Cripple Girls, Chailey. Excellent private and trade 
references required, Must be expert needlewoman, cutter-ont, fitter, and good 
teacher. Able to are girls to take posts in workrooms of t known 
firms. Knowledge of West End business methods and up-to-date workroom 
requiremeuts essential. Week-ends free if desired. Good holidays. Salary 
£40-£45, with board, lodging, laundry, medical and dental attendance. Apply 
by letter to Mrs, KIMM INS, The Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 


HE HERITAGE SCHOOL, CHAILEY.—Good 

Schoolmistress wanted for residential! cripple school for girls. Muct be 

0d practical needlework teacher in addition to ordinary school subjects. 

‘ull school duties, Salary £40 a year,with board, lodging, laundry,ond medical 

attendance. Applicants must be fond of the country, energetic, and capable of 

organizing games. Age 25 to35 years. Apply by letter, stating qualifications, 
to Mrs. KIMMINS, Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 


RPOROUGH OF CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH COUNCIL LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY, 


The Education Committee of the Borough Council hereby give notice that 
they are prepared to receive applications for the office of EDUCATION 
SECRETARY at a commencing salary of £300 perannum. Candidates must 
have had experience of organisation of Elementary Education, and be able to 
take entire charge of the Education Department of the Council. Applications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials, stating age, qualifi- 
cations and experience, to be sent to me at my office not later than the 23rd 


day of March, 1912, 
J. E, L. WHITEHEAD, 
Town Clerk, 
U NIVERSIPY OF LONDON. 

Applications are invited from Graduates of British Universities for a 
SECRETARYSHIP in the department of the University Extension Registrar. 
Preference will be given to Graduates of the University of London. Salary 

250 a year. The Secretary will associated chiefly with the admin- 
strative work in connexion with the Inspection and Examination of Schools. 

Printed Forms of Application and turther particulars will be forwarded 
on receipt of an addressed foolscap envelope. The last day for receiving 


applications is March word. 
HENRY A. MIERS, 


University of London, Principal. 


South Kensington, S.W. 


sow ERBY BRIDGE & DISTRICT SECONDARY 
K (DUAL) SCHOOL. 

WANTED in April next, a SENIOR MISTRESS, Candidates must have a 
degree or equivalent an be competent to teach French and English subjects, 
particularly advanced Geography. Salary £150, rising to £180. Applications 
to be made on special forms returnable not later than the morning's post of 
the 21st March, and to be obtained by sending a stamped oddressed envelope to 
me, the undersigned LEWIS RHODES, 

Commercial Bank Chambers, Halifax, 
Dated 9th March, 1912. Clerk to the Governors. 


D# RBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITYTER. 
LONG EATON COUNTY SCHOOL AND P.T. CENTRE. 


Wanted, FORM MASTER, with special qualifications in Music. English 
and Elementary Mathematics also required. 
Commencing salary £110, Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the 
undersigned by Wednesday, the 20th March, 1912. 
JOSEPH WILSON (Clerk to the Governors), 
Long Eaton, near Nottingham. Solicitor. 


— YORKSHIRE LADIES’ COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION (Incorp.). 


Applications are invited for the post of ORGANIZING SECRETARY, 
Commencing Salary, £130. Duties to be taken upon June 17th. Candidates 
must be University women in touch with modern and social educational work, 
and should have had experience in an office. 

For further particulars apply to MRS. KITSON CLARK, Hon. Secretary, 
7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


a COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH. 
NOLOGY, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

The Governors are prepared to consider applications for the Sir John Wolfe- 
Barry StTUDENTSHIP IN ENTOMOLOGY. The Studentship is of the 
yalue of £100 for one year and is for the purpose of research in Applied 
Entomolory under the direction of the Professor of Zoology. Preference will 
be given to a candidate producing evidence of special knowledge in Entomology. 

For detailed conditions apply Seerctary. 





the Council's higher scale of salaries for assistant mistresses in dary 
schools. Candidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by 
a recognised university. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars 
ef the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Odicer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
sutenkment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1! a.m. on Monday, 

Sth April, 1912, 
Seen communication must be marked H/4 on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
13th March, 1912, 


fPDLESBROUG H EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted for the Kirby Secondary School, Linthorpe, a Modern Languages 
Mistress (French and German). Honours Degree or its equivalent, with 
experience or residence abroad. Commencivg Salary, £120 per annum. 

Applications stating age, qualification and experience, with copies of recent 
testimonials to be sent to the undersigned as early as possible. 

J. 38. CALVERT, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 
March 13th, 1912. 





M iLTON ABBAS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Blandford, 
, Dorset.—The Trustees invite applications for the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER vacant at end of summer term. Must be a married man, 
Fixed salary and capitation fces, residence, aud allowances. Applications before 
25th March instant. Particulars of appointment from the Clerk to the Trustees. 
HERBERT TILL, South Street, Dorchester. 


yy DITOR FOR BOYS’ PAPER. — An Evangelical 

‘4 publishing house requires an ASSISTANT EDITOR with a view to his 
succeeding to the sole editorship. Commencing salary £300 per annum. Apply 
by letter to B.B., care of Mather and Crowther, Limited, 10-13 New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C, 





ARTNERSHIP.—Wanted a young Britisher to join 

another in the Argentine in the estancia and cattle business. Advertiser 

has four years’ experience, knows language and customs. Holds extensive 

estancia from Government. Excellent prospects; references exchanged. 

Capital £3,000 to £5,000. Principals only, Full particulars from Pollock, 
Ferryquay Street, Londonderry. 


ADY FRANCES BUSHBY highly recommends German 
Lady coaches for higher examinations, conducts conversation classes ; 
would act as visiting companion, or undertake translations from German or 
French.—Address, Friiulein, care of Miss Lecky, 30 Ladbroke Square, W. 
ENTLEMAN, living alone, would like to board for a time 
at Easter in a family of good social position, in country or provincial 
town, where there is cheerful society.— Write, with full particulars, Box 9,207, 
Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 
ANTED, to place a Russian youth of 15, for 3 months 
from June, in a comfortable home with a University man, to acquire 
English. ‘Tuition, opportunity for sports, and liberal table essential. Within 
easy reach of London,—Dr. Bernstein, 51 Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N, 
HE COUNCIL of the LONDON (ROYAL FREE 
HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, 
W.C., invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN. The lady eppetates 
will be required to give half her time and must hold a University decree or 
have had previous experience in librarian’s work. Applications should be sent 
by March 23rd to the Secretary, from whom all particulars can be obtained, 
L, M. BROOKS, Secretary. 


OUNG CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (first-class honours 
scholar and prize man), leaving shortly for a tour round the world, 
would be willing to take entire charge of one or two boys for the tour, 
Tuition if desired.—Full particulars write B. T. e/o Paton's, 143 Cannon Street, 
London. : 
IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training Collece. Ladies trained as 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £55 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 
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HERWELL HALL, OxFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR es SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University —_ ~~ S ey ow ae and by 

mbridge 
at Ca ‘Miss CATHERINE 1 I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
— are scoraree for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Sy ary eed | of from, £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 








HE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY. 

A CONVERSAZIONE will take place at the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, on Tuesday, March 25th, at 7.30 p.m., 
at which a Lecture will be delivered by Prof, Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.5S., on 
“SWEDENBORG’S PHILOSOPHY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
SCIENCE: THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURE,” His 
Excellency Count WRANGEL presiding. Members of learned Societies who 
desire to be present may apply to the SECRETARY, SWEDENBORG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, W.C., when tickets will be sent so far as the 
vemeining ayace will allow. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical develo -_—~ Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desire Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


l\HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 

from London).—Resident pupils only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal: Miss McLEAN, B A. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Music 
special feature. School Whoral Society and Orchestra, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, etc. Most careful training. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. rs. High- Class old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Premises. Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 
"ee HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go! 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend, Principal: iss EDDES ° 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for — 
perfect sanitation, Large garden ~~ fe ay Gymnasium, sea-bathi 
riding, hockey, and all games. tion for Universities, Oxford oa 
Cambridge Joint Board ce. ssociated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, ay ny 4 French and German; Visiting "Masters,—Lilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


st “FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX,. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
gea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Caan, o te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; vantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher - Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus pt PRINCIPAL. 


l\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attentio 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities 
needs.’ '—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY BOA, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. | 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Sc 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, LCA. 0 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


() Prisca any, Gro EASTBOURN E.-- 
Colle 


























Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
ge).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 


ANSDOWNS HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough _— 

on eteen lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
require althy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 

L.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 

qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING | DEPARTMENT in which in are 

prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms moderate, 


OURN EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 








pin ouss HELENA NA COLLEGE, EALING 
Principal—Miss - PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attenti 

s, drawing, painting, music, and rot ry sical cies, (ane ouaiien 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
_ Fees f rom 66 guineas per annum. 


we CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: Tue Bisnor or WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: Tue Dean or WINCHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss Mowsray. 


EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN 1912: mance 26rm and 27ru, 
For particulars apply to the SECRETA 








N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—An Bsamination vill will be 
held on April 13th, 10 a.m., to award scholarships ranging in annual 
= ~~~ to at The er poaeueee Se — ties and for 
ience Colleges.—Prospectus showing new developments ona licati 
Head-Mistress, 8, Miss E. CARLES, ~ . ” sadinianes 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation fo 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, in‘ 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. _ 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
ee available for 3 years, on application to Principals, 
prin 











ring Term from | January 23 to > April | 3. 








OTSWOLD.—Mayfield, Cirencester, Gloucestershire.— 
Two hours from Paddington, 400 ft. altitude. Home school in two houses 
for Girls of good social standing, ages 5-13 and 13-19. Professors from London, 
Oxford, Cheltenham, Resident foreign governesses.—Miss BOYER-BROWN 
and Miss ANSELL. 


COON SOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th, 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Prospectus on application, 





WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
railfrom Live l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond) 


eOzsat. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and oo Teachers in ore yal i of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the nastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Sctorkifie 1 ‘eachers of Physi 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio: and 
Medical Gymnasti Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &a, 
Diplomas my Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the a ity of acq uiri ng knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, Engl Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D. D.—Further Se from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINI ING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M —~¥ Oe Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, "ennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © Ca _ ring, Bees, Fruit Preserving. —Principak 
LILY HUG ES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certifi ficates. See Prospec 





























TAMMERERS | and all i interested in ‘the | oubject should 
read a book b e who cured himself after sufferin: rty 
“STAMMERING, Ts. “TREATMENT, AND RBEMINISCE CEs Or a A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O. Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


S TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 

Every stammerer and every parent who has a boy that stammers should 
read the “‘ Confessions of a Stammerer,” by Mr. E. Grierson ; post free 1s. Pros- 
pectus on application—Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 
Street, London, W. Established 1895. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
ll FITZROY Soraan, w. 
penis o—- § h taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
NING COLLEGE for a of the DEAF. 
Good Mm... (public or private) easily obtainable by students on ths 
completion of their tanining, Apply, sono R, ll wttasey Square, w. 

















(ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good so ogg on Der lines. Special attention to development 
of individual character. oe upils taken. For prospectusapply Miss A, 
MELVILL GREEN, Whinwott rowborough. 


(EAFORD, SUSSEX.- —Sunny — Brae School. For girls 

and little bo Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, ‘Principal, Miss WOODWAR ARD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GI GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M. A (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach, Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(= COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HERE RD Scholarship, 
value £35 B annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN ae one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term,—Apply to the BUBSAR, the College, 





Cheltenham, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent et Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Givil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerk 7S. Rewiy cquigped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ ining Corpa. NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L, McDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship E 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 
Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities. 
Lowest Inclusive Fee annum £56. ane Examination (£10-£30), 
i esday, June 4th. Apply, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years Vith 
Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 

of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 
vears on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea apprenticeship for 
qualified cadets. Moderate terms. For prospectus apply to SECRETARY, 
7Z Mark Lane, London, E.C. 














ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘{ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swiinming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£0, March 7—9. 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersiield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives Sor 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Qualifying Examination at Candidates School will take place on 
Monday, May 20th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on ‘Tuesday, 
May 28th. Particulars from The Secretary. 


}} SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
Ye Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young “boys requiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 20 
years Public School experience. Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 
epplication. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. Cooxr, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £0 per annum and EIGHT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Olarships to 
£80 if they consider that the circumstances of a successful candicate render 
this necessary.— Applications should be made to the Bursar. 
, COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. nm ——— 7 annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
ical Laboratories and the new Gymnasium ard Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED 138la.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Se te Junior 

House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to My Tat -_ Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
































UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent, founded 1576. First 
class equipment, Two fine boarding houses added. Situation splendid 
bracing, healthy. 
Por Prospectus Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., Head Master, Clerk's Office, 
53 Palace Street, S.W. 








Examination will be held on March 27. For Prospectus and scheme of 
Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


CHOLARSHIP for little Boys of 10 and under. £50 per 

annum. The annual Examination (involving test of physique and all- 

round ability) will be held at The Red House School, Marston 7 York, on 

= lat2p.m. (Trains 12.45 from York; 12.50 from Harrogate), Usual fee 
00. C.C., LEMPRERE, Radley and Oxford, 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

1 hae NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 1, Head-Master, H. V. 





(late House-Master at Epsom College), 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 
d TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class wi!l be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
oolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C, B, Lioyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) P 


L®! GHTON PARK, near READING 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive rounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
_____-Hend-Master, C. I. EVANS, MLA. Oxon, 
PSWICH SCHOOL 
ie mee Pan mre A, KE. WATSON, M.A, 
paration for University and Army and Navy, 
Scholarship Examination in - Ney “ 
Particulars and Prospectus on application, 

















——— 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of = —asae of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 

SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing to 
£35, will be open for competition in June next. 

Fall particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
as ainy of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for B.N.C., Osborne. 
Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships Examination March 12th. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
I Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 3 upw » preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. landicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principa!, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Masrer, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusuinerox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, ard life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


QEDBERGH § et em 











SCHOOL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, will be offered in July next. 
For ticulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 
8.0., Yorks. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July léth and following 
s. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
ool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “ DIFFICULT” BOYS 
specially and individually trained. tion for ARMY, Universities, 
and all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Radleyand London University, son of 
the late Rev. T. W. Nixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 
Dr, Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Only 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 











FOREIGN. 


ORNHOLZHAUSEN, NEAR HAMBURG, v. d. H., 
GERMANY,—VICTORIA COLLEGE AND LYCEUM.—Founded by 
H.LM. the late Empress Frederick and recommended by H.R.H Princess 
Frederick Karl of Hesse, Princess Margaret of Prussia (who takes a personal 
interest in the establishment and pupils), and by other high personages. 
Sciences, Lan , Music in all its branches, Singing, Painting, Drawing, 
Housework, Needlework, Dressmaking, Cooking, Gardening, Kindergarten, 
daily Calisthenics, Lectures and Concerts, Large house and garden, tennis 
courts, and magpeunae electric light; heated by steam; bath-rooms, 
oulaseing bath. ‘erms, £70 per annum. For prospectus and further particu- 
lars apply to the Lady Principal, Madame ROSSBACH VON GRIESHEIM, 
Diploma: Germany and England. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperouage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 4 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
kK UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys pre for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Lllus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-ds- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 











{HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


\RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

NONSTANCE, GERMAN Y.—Finishing School for Gentle- 

J) men’s Daughters. Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 

qualified Professors. Thorough modern education. Languages, Musie, Domes- 

tie Training. Boating, Skating, obogganing; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi- 

tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mountains.—Prospectus from Miss Sherwea, 

B.A., Gosforth, Cumberland. 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE OF ‘SCHOOLS for Boys or © Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 
who f Sy yk Di ou a & leading 
o for nearly ears have m closely in tou C) 
educational establishanents. 
Advice is given free of ch 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection bp 
sending (free of deseo > tuses and full ~~ & 
reliable and highly socumanead establishments. 

lease state the xq of pupil, the district preferred, and give 8 aa 
dea of the fees 

PATON’S LIST OFScHoors Ane TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 ppv 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 9001 ti 

J. and J, PATON, "dueaticnal Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Cen’ tral. 


YCHOOLS and TUTORS 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be lied free of c 
oo eee particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the | educational Ro 
ments for boys and nf at home and ab 
have personally ins; 
158 to 162 OXPORD Sik STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the ioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fces limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge unde en, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
eee, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 

ENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poca (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
27 PICCADILLY, Ww. Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRpD. 


7 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Conan 
Seaside—sent free of char, The ter states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSO TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.c. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone } No, 1854 (Gerrard). _ 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
M. S. P.|. ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


° 
mrad Berth =“ = Deck full 1 ¥ 4 
rISk 8 omenade Dec length o' —— 

CRUISES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laun 








1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carri 

1. NORTH CAPE &  apeneed ooo ooo 11 June ose 15 days 
2, NORWAY FJORD ose eco 28 June one 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS eco - 12 July on 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS _... eee ee 277 ese 13 days 
5. NORWAY yn af oom eco ovo 10 Aug. ooo 13 days 
G. BALTIC & RUSS a Aug. |... 2days 

. PENINSULA & MOROCCO ms 28 Sept. 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT - 9 Oct. 29 


9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9Nov. |. days 
From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From £1 a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R.M.S. “‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


18. 18s. — DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 
SICILY, to be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES TO LONDON, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Fifty-ninth party—April 12: Italian Lakeland and Art Cities 
(Florence, Siena, Ravenna, Assisi, &c.). May 21: Historic Chateaux of Loire. 
Later: Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria- a Accompanied by 
MISS BISHOP, iaslemere, Wimbledon Park Hoad, 8 


7 HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy 7 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd. ,Printers, are prepared 
to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
submit prices and specimens upon tla nec A complete = of Rotary 
and other rapid machinery availab! If necessary could introduce part 
capital. —6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS.—Gold Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver Antiques, and Precious 
Stones bought for cash ; best value sent for parcels, or offers made. 
em, Capital & Counties Bank. 
R. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
aleaae Established 1833. 
RTISTIC GARDEN TRELLIS, Seats, Sun-dials, Tubs, 
Garden Pottery, Gates of s igns; all kinds of Rustic and other 
Fencing. The FERNDEN FEN NG Cor Showrooms, 31, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, 



































O%2. ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
= ay oe ee py ASW, buyers. If 
r st, value per return, or offer Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lon aw Est. 100" years. . 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for dis . Most liberal offers by the t 

firm in the World.—R,. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and "Counties, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
xcellent introductions ICES, “al — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFIC 61 South Molton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and aiee XN TERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOA 
The EQUITABLE IONARY NINTERES ‘EREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from’ un Epilepsy. 
Experienced M and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tenn om Bowls, &.—Apply Ww. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal ene po ne at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed ipl ague of them at Sheffield Workhouse “1890, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. "Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, bd Urockesmeocte Road, Saefiel id, 


“‘TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
a yew od b.--— Duplicating. 
aoomme and ae rm guaranteed. Highest testimoniala, 
A DICKI NSON. 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


SS. eae 7d. 1,000 words. With carbon copy 8d. 
MSS. Typed 7d. 1,000 ‘words, With carbon copy 8d. 
MSS. Typed 7d. 1, (000 words. With carbon copy 8d. 
MSS. Typed 7d. 1, ,000 words. With carbon copy 8d. 
S. JOHNSON, 3 Langton ‘Road, _ N. . Brixton. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
ee AND EPILEPTIC 
BANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: HM. Tue Krixe, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANN UITIES for rela — or friends are asked te 
or ieu of 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamiton. 


(UnATES AUGMENTATION FUND. 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 









































His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the somnay which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of Englan: 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants 

Average length of service of those in “Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to ae Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, Westuiaster, 8.W. 








GREEN ond ABBOTT. 
Tel.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard. | EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, BTC, INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET 








The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursrpre Pace (when available), Fourteen Guingas, 
RR scssnensncsnnvctinvengemnnnnenseian £12 12 ° NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 4 Half Narrow Columa ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 0 | Quarter Narrow Column ,,,,, 1 1 0 
Column, tro-thinde width of page, 28 8 0 
CoMPANIEs, 

Outside Page .............s0000++ £216 16 0O| Inside Page ..........ccccccssscsess 21414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 58,; andls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe 1x ADVANCE, 


Yearly. tat Quarterly. 
Including postage to part of the United 
Kingdom ......... 2 de tanec B18 Ci OM Sind 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 


BA, cenccecnecsencerccceseee LID 6 aecvee O16 3 creer 086 


1 WELLINGTON Srreet, Strand, Lonpos, 


India, China, Japan, 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 


“I care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe, and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place holders 
and place seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


“Give me my Pipe,’ 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Biend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


MILD and d. “WHITE 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 


1/8 per }-Ib. tin. 


id. 


2 per oz. 


fOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of tho — by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. 4. 424.4 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 2 © O| Members os an -~ 010 @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ~» 5 © ©} Associates, with Literature 
Members sal oe «» 1.1 0] and Journal ... - ~~ @85 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fores is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIRQDOM. 








Coleone! W. v. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is ensily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingre@ients of the perfect diet. *‘ Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Tre “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheilield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 

also Duplicate Wedding Presents 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted 
Why not send to-day to 

108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a-Century. 





"Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE — 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 

on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 











DINNEFORD'’S 
VIAAGNESIA. Safest and most 


for Recular Use. 


A pure Solution, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indig 


Writing upon cocoa ‘** THE LANCET” described 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 


The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SPEED 


is in question 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUS, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. {- Bots 


+ 


tion, 





14/6 8/3 
Effective Aperient 


LIMIT? 







The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in Lonk 
Provinces gives us : 
fidence in subinitt 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


17/8 9/9 


. Your pen 


% 
SCHWEITZER'S will glide over its smooth _All who know these Wines tell we there is no 
C O C O A T I N A parchment surface witlz Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value. 
the minimum of friction, 
WHY? and you can make a JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Pecause it is guaranteed pure and the finest “speed spurt” without WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon d ger of an “ink LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
any ange Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


RETIRING TO REST. 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 


143 York Road, London, N. 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN : 


COINTR EAU Triple Sec. 


Ta plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 





Sample free on 


HIERATICA 














meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL > 
AND CANARY wo oo mag al . 
Fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE a Wissmenn, 
ORONSA (8,050 tons), March 21. 
Handbook on Application. 
RM.S.P. Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.C.,and 
32, Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.3.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool. 


“SPECT 





spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box. 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. 


? 
by post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


application to 


WORKS, 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1590, 
Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund i 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 


The “Spectator” : 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dorunion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
each BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
° , , DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on app! cation, 


ATOR.” 


° 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matilers of business 
should nor be addressed to the Enrron, bul 


STRAND. to the Pustisuer, ft Wellington S!., Strand, 











a 
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No part of this issue has been or will be underwritten, 
The List of Subscriptions is now open. 








This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, in accordance with Section 80 of the Companies Act, 1908. 


Home Counties 
Public House Trust 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1908, as a 
Company limited by Shares.) 








CAPITAL = 


DIVIDED INTO 


49,999 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 20 Deferred Shares 
of is. each. 


The Deferred Shares carry 50 per cent. of the Voting Power of the Company, 
and are allotted exclusively to the Trustees for the Council herein mentioned. 
Such Deferred Shares entitle the Trustees to all the Profits of the Company, 
after payment of a Dividend not exceeding 5 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, 
and after provision has been made for a reserve fund and other matters and 
contingencies in connection with the Company's business. 


In the event of the winding up of the Company, the surplus assets, after the 
return to the members of the amount of their paid-up Capital, will be paid to 
the Deferred Shareholders, to be applied by them, in such manner as the 
Council shall direct, towards objects of public utility. 


£50,000 


The maximum Dividend on the Ordinary Shares is 
5 per cent. per annum. 





Issue of 23,769 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Payable as follows:—2s. 6d. per Share on application, and the 
Balance on Allotment. 
The minimum Subscription on which the Directors may proceed to allotment 
is 100 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
£26,230 out of £49,999 Ordinary Shares offered for subscription have 
already been allotted and are fully paid. 





COUNCIL. 


For the distribution of surplus profits and the maintenance of the fundamental 
objects of the Trust. 


THE EARL OF CLARENDON (Chairman), 
THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, 
THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 
THE EARL OF WARWICK, 
THE EARL OF LYTTON, 
THE VISCOUNT ENFIELD, 
THE LORD EBURY. 
THE LORD KINNAIRD. 
THE LORD RAYLEIGH, 
MAJOR-GENERAL LORD CHEYLESMORE. 
ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B, 
ADMIRAL SIR LAMBTON LORAINE, Bart, 
THE RIGHT HON, JAMES ROUND, 
Cc, THEODORE BARCLAY, Esq. 
li, R. CRAUFURD, Esq. 
H. R. GOSSELIN-GRIMSHAWE, Esq. 
T. FENWICK HARRISON, Esq. 
F. H. NORMAN, Esq. 
E. SPEYER, Esq. 
COLONEL DUDLEY RYDER. 
Ex-Officio. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF HERTFORDSHIRE, 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF ESSEX. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF MIDDLESEX. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF BERKSHIRE, 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF NORFOLK, 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF SUSSEX. 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF RUTLAND. 
The Directors have power to add to the number of the Council, 
TRUSTEES FOR THE COUNCIL. 
THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 
THE LORD KINNAIRD, 
THE RIGHT HON. JAMES ROUND. 
ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B, 
ADMIRAL SIR LAMBTON LORAINE, Bart. 
DIRECTORS. 
THE EARL OF LYTTON (Chairman), Knebworth House, Herts, 
W. R. CAMPION, Esq., M.P., Rowlands, Roffey, Horsham. 
FRANCIS DENT, Esq., J.P., Hatfields, Loughton, Essex, 
WALTER E. HANSELL, Esq., The Close, Norwich. 
EVERARD HESKETH, Esq., Beachcroft, Eltham, Kent, 
LORD LECONFIELD, Petworth House, Sussex. 
F. E. McCORMICK-GOODHART, Esq., 73, Eaton Square, London. 
SIR MONTAGU F. MONTAGU-POLLOCK, Bart., Bussock Wood, Newbury. 
L. K. RICE, Esq., Undercliffe, Sandgate, Kent. 
COLAERD DUDLEY RYDER, J.P., Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, 
erts, 
ALEXANDER F, PART, Esq. (Managing Director), Radlett, Herts, 


- 








AUDITORS. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co., Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, 
SOLICITOR. 
ROBERT POLLOCK, Esq., 1, Howard Street, Strand, 


BANKERS. 
BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIMITED, Radlett Branch, Hertfordshire, 


SECRETARY and REGISTERED OFFICES. 
ALEXANDER JENKINS, Radlett, Herts. (Telephone—S0 Radlett.) 





Full information can be obtained from the Secretary, or at the Office of 
the CENTRAL PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST ASSOCIATION, 15 Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 





** People throughout the country can hardly devote themselves 
to a more useful cause than to promote, both by voice and by action, 
the spread of public-house trusts.”—‘ Times” Leading Article, 30th 
November, 1903. 


**It is hardly possible to overrate the beneficent potentialities 
of the Movement.”—“ The Spectator” Leading Article, 5th December, 1903. 





PROSPECTUS. 


1. OBJECTS AND METHODS. 


The Objects of the Public House Trust are: To promote temperance by 
eliminating as far as possible the element of private profit from the retail 
sale of alcoholic liquor. 


To manage Licensed Houses as a Trust in the interests of all classes of 
the community and not as mere drinking bars; to supply all kinds of 
refreshments; to sell only the best commodities obtainable in the open 
market ; and to remove from the village inn its depressing and objection. 
able features. 


The HOME COUNTIES PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST LIMITED, which 
manages 27 Licensed Houses in various parts of the Home Counties, 
requires further Share Capital for the extension of its operations and the 
acquisition of additional Houses, 


The Company has acquired by amalgamation the Houses of the Kent, 
Sussex, and Norfolk Public House Trust Companies, and now seeks to 
take advantage of the present opportunity of taking over further Licensed 
Houses either by purchuse or on lease, upon exceptionally favourable terms, 


2, FINANCIAL POSITION. 


In spite of increased License Duties and other Imposts, the 
operations of the Company have been attended with considerable 
and increasing success, as is proved by the following summary of 
the profits earned :-- 


The accounts, which are audited by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Company, show that: 


In 1909 the net profit earned exceeded 5& per cent. on the 
paid-up Capital. 


In 1910 the net profit earned exceeded 9 per cent. on the 
paid-up Capital. 


In 1909 the subscribed Capital was £18,465; the sum needed te 
pay the maximum Dividend was £923; the profit earned was 
£942, leaving a margin of £19. In 1910 the subscribed Capital 
was £19,839; the sum needed to pay the maximum Dividend was 
£992; the profit earned was £1,783, leaving a margin of £791. 


In 1911 the profit earned in the first six months of the 
financial year to September 30th is greater than that in any 
previous twelve months. 


The Company is therefore in a strong financial position, and the greater 
the number of suitable houses that can be acquired the stronger the 
position will become. No fewer than 12 Houses have been taken over since 
Easter, 1911, and experience shows that Licensed Houses can now be 
obtained upon far more favourable terms than were possible a few years 
ago. The Company's reputation for good management is such that owners 
of Houses readily oller them to the Company in prefcrence to a Brewery 
Company. 


The following Counties are now included in the Company's area of 
operations :— 


Bedfordshire Hertfordshire Middlesex Rutland 

Berkshire en Norfolk Suffolk 

Buck inghamshire Leicestershire Oxfordshire Sussex 
ssex 


3. OFFER TO OWNERS OF HOUSES. 


The Company is prepared to pay the best rent for ‘free’ 
houses, and owners of such houses are requested to offer them 
to the Company upon lease. Full information can be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary. 


ADVANTAGES AND RESULTS. 


1. The Houses are all ‘free ’’ from any tie, and all goods are purchased 
in the open market. 


2. Suitable accommodation for catering for all classes is provided in 
different parts of each House, according to the needs and demands of the 
neighbourhood. 


3. Persons visiting the Houses for the purpose of rest and recreation 
are under no obligation to take refreshments, and particularly alcoholic 
refreshment, As will be seen below, it is to the direct interest of the 
Manager to sell non-intoxicants. 

4. Counter-attractions to drink and all lawful games are provided and 
encouraged. Rooms where games, newspapers, and books are provided, 
and where intoxicants are not sold, are set apart in many of the Houses. 
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lose their own money ina Trust House. They have every inducement, by 
receiving commissions on the sale of all commodities (except alcoholics}, 
and by the chance of promotion to larger Houses, to be energetic and 
careful. 

6. Cleanliness, good cooking, and good quality are principal aims, and 
that these aims have succeeded thousands of testimonials irom visitors 
show. 

7. All classes visit the Houses. For example, one House alone sold 
40,000 meals to working men during last year, whilst others in addition to 
working-class trade do a very large catering business with motorists and 
tourists. 

& No credit is given in the bars, and thus a great evil is obviated. 





9. The popularity of the Houses constantly increases, and to this fact 
the increasing profits are due. 

10. Uniformity of management secured over a large area is advan- 
tageous, and equally so are comparative uniformity of tariff and accom- 








modation. 

11, The Max rs of most of the Houses have had experience in large 
houses as domestic servants, andso are acquainted with the needs of all 
classes. 


6. The business of the Company is administered by a Board of Directors. 


6. The Council, which ensures the continuity of the Company's policy, 
consists partly of members chosen by the Directors and partly of members 
holding their positions ex oficio during their tenure of public offices. The 
names of the members of the Council appear above, and others will be elected 
from time to time by the Directors. 


7. The Deferred Shares, which carry a sufficient voting power to guarantee 
the fulfilment, as far as possible, of the special policy and objects of the 
Company, are held for the Council by Trustees. A Deed ating the 
constitution of the Conncil and declaring the trusts of the Deferred Shares 
has been executed by the Company and the trustees, under which a perpetual 
Trust is founded and the Deferred Shares settled in accordance with the terms 
thereof. Asan additional precaution aga’nst the risk of a large number of 
Shares passing into the hands of holders who might be desirous of changing the 

licy of the Company, power is reserved to the Directors by the Articles of 

ssociation to refuse to register any transfer they think fit. 






8. After provision has been made for a Dividend not exceeding five per cert. 
on.the Ordinary Shares and for setting aside part of the profits as a Reserve 
Fund for depreciation or other contingencies, the surplus profits will be 
handed to the Council to be administered by them for such specific purposes as 
im their opinion will contribute to the public benefit in accor@ance with the 
terms of the Deed referred to above, the provision of counter-attractions to 
public-houses being especially kept in view. 

9% Within the two years immediately preceding the date hereof, apart from 
Contracts made in the ordinary course of business, the following Contracts 
have been entered into and Shares fully paid up otherwise than in cash have 
been issued and allotted as follows :— 


Contract dated 2lst March, 1911, and made between the Kent Public 
House Trust Company, Limited, and the Company under which the Com- 
pany allotted to the Kent Company 1,080 Shares as consideration for the 
purchase of that Company’s property and undertaking. 

Contract dated 4th April, 1911, and made between the Norfolk and 
Norwich Public House Trust Company, Limited, and the Company under 
which the Company allotted to the Norfolk and Norwich Company 842 
Shares as consideration for the purchase of that Company's property and 
undertaking. 


Contract dated 19th June, 1911, and made between the Sussex Public 
House Trust Company, Limited, and the Company under which the Com- 
pany allotted to the Sussex Company 2,878 shares as consideration for the 
purchase of that Company’s property and undertaking. 

A Debenture for £6,287 has been issued to Lord Leconfield to secure 
moos made by him to the Sussex Public House Trust Company, 

zimited, 


All the above-mentioned contracts and Debenture can be inspected at the 
Offces of the Company at any time during office hours. 





10. Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Trust 
Deed of the Company may be inspected by intending applicants at the 
Registered Office of the Company on any day before the closing of the list of 
subscriptions, between the hours of 10 a.m, and 3 p.m, 


11. Applications for Ordinary Shures should be made on the form below, 
and sent, with a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share, to Barclay and Co., Limited, 
Lombard Street, E.C., or any of their Branches. If no allotment is made the 
application money will be returned in full. If an allotment is made of a 
smaller number of Ordinary Shares than those applied for the balance of the 
amar money will be devoted towards payment of the amount due on 

lotment. Failure to pay the amount payable on allotment will render the 
gum paid on application liable to forfeiture. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 
Home Counties Public House Trust Limited. 





CAPITAL - - - £50,090 


In 49,999 Ordinary Shares « £1 each and 20 Deferred Shares of 
s. each. 


26,230 Ordinary Shares and the whole of the Deferred Shares have 
already been issued. 





ISSUE OF 23,769 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


To the Directors of 
HOME COUNTIES PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I/We request you to allot me/us...............Ordinary Shares of the above Issue 
upou the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated December 22nd, 1911. 

1jWe enclose @............... , being a Deposit of 2s. 64. per Share, and I/we 
engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot to me/us and to 
make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 








i TE SOUNIIG cesisincetiiiiinincttsiiieaaapeaainipiiadeaeaniananiiaiaialdaueniananiativaiiies 
Please ; Name (in full)............ 
| (Add whether Mr. ° 
write I I Fr aiiiniigsicerinisinneniatincecnencaensinniioaliplaiaitiainniinaniinnsunionin 
ed adi bald ctl eduiecibtieetlions 
| TADS cnccnaceserccvesccsonmpensnoveensen 





Cheques to be made payable and crossed to the order of Barclay & Co., Ltd., 
Lombard Street, E.C, 


‘ 
5, So long as Licensees are honest and not grossly careless they cannot 





The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


often hinders the adoption ofa better 
article. But the trouble is apt to be 
exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 
minutes’ consideration of a “‘ Yost” 
would put you in touch with a 
much superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save 
you as much trouble as possible. 
On receipt of a P.C. or telephone 
message a 


YOST 1¥RaF 
TYPEWRITER 

will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- 

out risk or obligation on your part. 


The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 
“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORCIAN 


and contains Mlustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 





All those interested in Period Furnis) 
ave invited to write for a copy, which 


may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 


“It is likely to take its place at once among th 
biographies.”’—-THE TIMES. ome areas 


“The book will doubtless take Its rank in the first 





George the Third & Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of ‘‘The American Revolution." 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. O.M. 


7s. 6d. net. 
[Postage 6d. 
**Sir George Trevelyan is a master in the art of historic narrative, 
and, unlike so many historians of our own day who are obsessed with 
the ‘scientific’ side of their study, he knows what to leave out. His 
pages are as interesting as a novel.”—SCOTSMAN. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., with Map. 8vo. 





NEW EDITION OF MAY’S ENGLAND BROUGHT DOWN 70 
1911, BY FRANCIS HOLLAND. 


The Constitutional History of 

England. Since the Accession of George IiI. 

By the Right Hon. Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., 

D.C.L. (Lord Farnborough). Edited and Continued by 
FRANCIS HOLLAND. In8 vols. 8vo. 

Vols. I.-II. 1760-1860. 15s. net. 


1860-1910. By FRANCIS HOLLAND. 


[Postage 7d. 


12s. 6d. net. 
[ Postage 6d. 


“The author’s concise record of the Irish question in Parliament will be 
especially usefulin the days that are approaching, and there are few topics in 
the political range of the past half century upon which his analytical, and 
upon the whole judicial, commentary will not illumiuate the path of those who 
seek to understand them,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Vol. III. 





Letters& Recollections of Mazzini. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON KING, Author of “The Disciples.” 
With Foreword by G, M. TREVELYAN. 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Postage 4d. 








Fergusson’s Percentage Unit of 
Angular Measurement with Logarithms. 
For the use of Surveyors, Navigators, and all who have to 
measure lines and angles. By JOHN C, FERGUSSON, 
M.Inst. C.E, Royal 8vo. 63s. net. [Postage 6d. 


— ——— 


Treatise on the Analytic Geo- 
metry of Three Dimensions. By GEORGE 
SALMON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Revised by REGINALD A. P. ROGERS, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Fifth Edition (2 vols.). 
Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. [Postage 5d. 


Heredity and Society. py wim.u4m 
CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE 
DURNING WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo. 6s. net. 

[Postage 4d, 

“It is easy to quarrel with Mr. and Mrs, Whetham’s theories, and no one is 

more alive to their weaknesses than the authors themselves; but they are 
always extraordinarily fascinating.” —The Times, 














Rural Economy in the Bombay 
Deccan. By G. KEATINGE, Indian Civil Service, 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. With Map 
and Four Charts. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 





Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 
By VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d. 
The object of this book is to give an account of the attempt 
connected with the names of Lord Halifax and the Abbé Portal, 
made in the years 1894, 1895, and 1896, to put an end to the 
schism which since the sixteenth century has separated the 
Church of England from the Holy See. 








The Price of Unity. nys. w. marvrn, 
formerly of Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Postage 4d. 

Father Maturin’s new book treats of the questions in contro- 

versy between Rome and the English Church. 


Saint Francis of Assisi: A Bio- 





graphy. By JOHANNES JOERGENSEN. Translated 
by T. O’Conor Stoang. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. [Postage 5d. 





Chapters from Modern Psycho- 
logy. By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Head of the 
Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Postage 4d. 











Longmans, Green & Co, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


of biographies.’’—MORNING POST. 


“The Life will take its place among the 
graphies.’"—CHRISTIAN WORLD. ae oie 


“A masterpiece of modern biography.’’—OBSERVER, 
“This really great biography.""—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Life of Cardinal Newman 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With Numerous Portraits. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s.net. (Postage 6d.) 
THIRD THOUSAND. 

“The work is nobly done. Mr. Ward's name is a guarantee for that. No 
other man in England could have written Newman’s life so well. ... In this 
book we seem to breathe the air in which Newman lived and worked, and 
Mr. Ward has caught the clearness and force and breadth of the great 





Cardinal himself, The book is thus one which will take rank with the great 


’ 


biographies of the language.” —Church Times. 


*“*The biography will be read with 
keenest interest, not only by Roman 
Catholics, but by multitudes that 
have no sympathy with Rome and 
deplore her capture of one of the 
greatest Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century.”’—Record. 

“‘Mr. Ward has accomplished his 
delicate and intricate task with con- 
summate tact and skill, a skill not 
the least part of whose invariable 
discretion is its perfect frankness. 
... It is no empty compliment to 
speak of theseas fascinating volumes.” 

—Guardian, 

“Mr, Wilfrid Ward’s two fasci- 
nating volumes, . . . An admirable 
study of a great soul, in all its 
strength and in all its weakness; 
a study in which, to quote the 
familiar words of Horace, ‘the life 
of the venerable man is exhibited 
to us as in a votive picture.’’—Mr. 
W. S. Litxy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

“Tt moves witha splendid amplitude 
and an admirably ordered progress, 
while it carries a weight of scholar- 
ship which will receive full justice, 
we are sure, in quarters where there 
is more leisure and more scope for 
its consideration, We feel we are 
only anticipating the universal judg- 
ment when we say that Mr. Ward has 
brought his well-known powers to a 
happy consummation. He hastreated 
a great theme with magnificent ability, 
and if Newman had never written the 
Apologia he would have found his 
vindication here.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 





“Only the smallest selection can 
be made of the thoughts this great 
book stirs. One word must be 
devoted to a thankful felicitation of 
Mr. Ward upon the perfect achieve. 
ment of his immense task.” —Faturg 
Waacetr in the Cambridge Review, 


“He does not introduce us to a 
new John Henry Newman; but Mr, 
Ward increases our knowledge of 
him, and, with a remarkable faculty 
of choice, from an overwhelming 
mass of material he generally allows 
his hero to tell his sad story in hig 
own vivid words.”’—Athenaum, 

“A permanent contribution te 
history and literature. The writer 
stands in the first rank of living 
biographers; and, though much hag 
been written on Newman, the story 
of his life as a Catholic has not been 
told till now. . Mr. Ward's 
narrative is full and outspoken; for 
the first time it is possible to estimate 
the Cardinal’s career as a whole.” 

— Nation, 


“Mr, Wilfrid Ward has in these 
two fulland fascinating volumes built 
up in the most laborious and painful, 
but infinitely skilful, fashion a psycho- 
logical study of one of the most strik- 
ing, in one sense the most striking, of 
the great figures of the nineteenth 
century. ... Newman stands outiu 
these pages as a personality in a way 
that has been achieved in few bio- 
graphies of great men,” 

—Contemporary Review, 


THE BOOKS OF 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


All Illustrated by MAXWELL ARMFIELD 





PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & WINDUS, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


A TRILOGY OF NOVELS (each complete in itself) 


dealing 


with the Relation of the Family to the 


individual and to the Community. Price 6s. each. 


COMMONERS’ RIGHTS 


The present widespread struggle for the maintenance of 
t, * People’s Rights touches no more interesting point than 


that of the old common lands and their preservation. 


The 


interplay of such a struggle with the personal relaticns of a 
Cotswold Squire and his wife forms the theme of this absorb- 


ing book. 


MOTHERS and FATHERS 


“ A careful study and discussion of the conflicting claims of the family and 
humanity at a time of rapid social change. Such a study is rarely under- 


taken in so temperate a spirit . . 


tion. A well-ba 


SERVICE 


. or based on so much 
ced book, stirring both thoughts and delights,’’—Times, 


patient observa 


“Miss Smedley has more than once shown a peculiar skill in describing & 
household and differentiating between the members of a big family ; but 
the picture of the Sturge househould is, we think, her best effort in this 


direction. 


A true and vivid group-portrait.’’— Westminster Gazette. 





For Children of all Ages. 
PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & WINDUS, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


THE FLOWER BOOK 
With 21 Plates in colour. 7s. 6d. net. Parchment 12s. 6d. net. 


“These studies have a delicate flower-like quality, and the water-colour 


illustrations are in no way inferior in charm and truthfulness. 


Flower-lovera 


of all ages will enjoy this singularly attractive book.”’—Saturday Review. 


PUBLISHED BY J. M. DENT & SONS, 
Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


SYLVIA’S TRAVELS 


in colour 


With 16 Plates 


6s. net 


and 26 in Black and White 


** A fairy-tale—or, rather, allezory—of universal excellence, with appre 
and beautiful pictures by Maxwell Armfield. The mere story will de 
children who are too young to appreciate its inner meaning.’’—Guardian, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Harry Furniss Eprrion of THAckERAy is now 
complete in 20 volumes with over 2,000 illustrations, and 
js supplied on the instalment system by easy payments. 
For full particulars see MR. HARRY FURNISS'S new 
pamphlet, “ How and Why I Illustrated Thackeray,” 
sent free on application to the Publishers, Macmillan & 
Co., Litd., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 


“ Spiendid quests and great adventures.” 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Dlustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


Tus Fieip.—“ The book will take its place, not merely as the leading work 
ef travel published this season, but as one of the Gest and best works of 
travel ever published.” 

Tas Tixes.— This tale of exploration, carrying us far back into the for- 
gotten past, must bring, even to the least imavinative of city dwellers, some- 
thing of the irresistible call of the wild, of that spirit of romance which, 

: inventions of materialism, lurks still in the great silent 
rth’s unbeaten tracks. Mr. Stein shows that splendid quests and 
great adventures are still possible. . . . The whole book teems with human 
and scientitic interest.” 









Second Impression. 


Tennyson and His Friends. xaitea 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. net. 





BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Character and Cail of the 
Church of England. A Charge Delivered at 
his Second Visitation of the Diocese of Canterbury in 
February 1912. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. Sewed, 2s, 6d. net; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Passing of War: a study in Things 
that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE, 
Author of “The Word and the Way,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Damny Marr.—‘ Canon Grane is both suggestive and courageous. His book 

Plays a most useful part in the creation of a sounder public opinion.” 


Second Edition. 


Eight Aysgarth School Sermons. 
By the Right Rev. C. H. BOUTFLOWER, Bishop of South 
Tokyo, formerly Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. With 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Jutlines of Liberal Judaism for 
the use of Parents and Teachers. By 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


AturNzuM.—“ An able and a lucid book.” 


Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F.C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Author of “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” “Humanism: Philosophi- 
eal Essays,” and “ Studies in Humanism.” 8vo. 10s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PRICES, with Special Reference to the 
History of the 19th Century. By WALTER T 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Araeneum.—“It is rarely that a book which is badly wanted is as rood 
as Mr. Layton’s. ... The book should be read by all who are interested in 
exeof the burning questions of the day.” 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Scienes in the 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Counter Lire.—“ This isa book to be read; but it is also most emphatically 
one for the reference library to be freely consulted and carefuily studied,” 


Milk and the Public Health. py 
WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D. Lond., D.P.H., County 
Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, &c. S8vo. 10s. net. 

ATHEN*UM.—‘ A valuable book of reference for all scientific experts and 


administrators.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





MACMILLAN & Co.’s LIST. 


The Political Economy of Art: 
Unto This Last—Sesame and Lilies—The 
Crown of Wild Olive. By JOHN RUSKIN. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [Library of English Classics. 

e*. Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform binding with this vol. 


NEW NOVELS. 


An Historical Romance by a New Writer. 


Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the 
Life of a Knight and Jester at the Court 
of Maximilian, King of the Romans. By 
ANNA COLEMAN LADD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Darty Curoyicie.—‘‘ Hieronymas’ has much of the swiftness and subtlety 
of Maurice Hewlett’s romances. It is a delightful book, especially for the way 
in which itr flects the grim humour of the age, The author evidently hasa 
fine future before her,” 


The Victories of Olivia and other 
Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sruens.—* We can heartily recommend the collection of short stories. « « ¢ 
Not only are they very entertaining, but they also give cause to think.” 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. 
STEPHENS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Aturn®um.—“ Charming. ... Through every scene runs a twisted thread 
of humorous observation and of kindliness somewhat akin to the spirit of 
‘Wee Macgreegor’; but the humour of ‘The Charwoman’s Daughter’ is 
subtler, and its literary style is far finer, Some bits of description are 
exquisite.” 


By JAMES 


New Two-Shilling Edition of 


Maurice Hewlett’s Novels. 
With Frontispieces. In cloth binding. Crown 8vo. 
each, ‘T'wo volumes issued monthly. 

3. LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 

4. RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 


2s, net 





Production of “ Kipps”’ at the Geteniie Theatre. 
Kipps. By .G. WELLS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

The Mystery of Golf. 
HAULTAIN. Second Edition. Revised and 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Gor Inuvsteatev.—* One of the best books on the-game, and we believe 
that the intelligent golfer will learn more from it than from all the practical 
treatises that have ever been written.” 


Facts about Processes, Pigments, 


And Vehicles. By A. P. LAURIb, M.A, BSe., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Essentials of Socialism. py 
IRA B. CROSS, Ph.D. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. LONDON. 


By ARNOLD 
Enlarged. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE-BOOK 
Being the Annual Report (the 30th) for the 12 months ending 
30th September, 1911. 


A Record of a Year’s evangelistic and social work among tho 
ontcast and destitute, meriting the attention of every one inter- 
ested in efforts of this description. Copies post-free to responsible 
inquirers on application to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and encrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from I7s. 6d. Marvellous value. 


Specimens sent free, Heury G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE “QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES, 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


A Treatise on the Objects of the Imperial Mission. By 
HENRY PAGE CROFT, M.P. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ We cordially recommend this inspiring little volume and hope 
that it may be very widely read throughout the Empire... . Is 
‘nforming, stimulating, practical, and instinct with virile, modern 
patriotism of a commonsense, work a day kind; the Jarger 
patriotism of All-British Empire unity and progress.”—The 
Standard, 


EFFICIENCY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Some Remarks occasioned by the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely; Author of “The Case against Free 
Trade,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The main purpose of the volume is to call attention to some of 
the steps which may be taken, at once, to increase the efficiency of 
the Church by improved administration, without the uncertainty 
and delay involved in demands for fresh legislation. The term 
efficiency is not taken in any narrow sense, as if it were merely 
2 question of finance and organization, for the fundamental issues 
‘ts to the religious life of the Nation are not left out of sight. 








A New Work by C. R. L. FLETCHER. 
THE MAKING OF 
WESTERN EUROPE. 


Being an attempt to trace the fortunes of the Children of 
the Roman Empire. By C. R. L, FLETCHER, sometime 
Fellow of All Souls’ and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo. Vol.1, The Dark Ages. 300-1000 a.p. 
7s. Gd. net. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE. 


By SIDNEY J. OWEN. Witha Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
These Lectures were intended to stimulate an intelligent 
interest in one of the most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental 
history, by tracing the operation of the various agencies which 
wreught the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 
The Forest on the Hill. 6s. 


“_.. it isa book that, despite criticism, one feels affection for 
and leaves with regret.”—Evening Standard. 

“There are scenes, such as the exquisite troth-plighting of 
Drusilla and her lover in the forest at dawn, that have only been 
equalled by George Meredith.”— Observer. 

“The very first page assures the reader that his author is in his 
best and purest element—never stronger, never fresher, never more 
absorbing, never more thought-compelling, and, above and before 
all else, never so eloquent. . .. To say that Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has given his very best work is praise indeed, but it can heartily 
be given.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


ALSO BY EDEA PHILLPOTTS. 


THE ISCARIOT. 
With Illustration. 3s. 6d. not. 

Mr. Phillpotts takes for the theme of this poem an episode of 
the greatest tragedy in the history of the world. It is to an 
extent an apologia of Judas. It expresses in rich and beautiful 
verse the purer aspect of the event as it concerned the Iscariot, 





THE SHADOW OF NEEME. 


A Novel by LADY BANCROFT. 6s. 


ANNABEL AND OTHERS. 


A Novel by R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, Author of 
“The Recluse of Rill,” “John Goodchild,” ete. 6s. 


THE VISIONING. 


A Novel by Miss SUSAN GLASPELL. 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








From BLACKIE & SON’S LIS 


Send postcard for lete Catalog Books. 


ANCIENT PLANTS. 
Being a simple account of the past vegetation of the Earth 
and the recent important discoveries made in that realm of 
Nature Study. By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LS.,, 








of Sci 








Lecturer in Fossil Botany, Manchester University. Fully 
illustrated. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“Dr. Marie Stopes has made a name for herself in this special line. Anyons 


who takes an intelligent interest in the subject cannot fail to be charmed with 
the pleasant manner in which Dr. Stopes conveys her information.” —Athenzum, 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRACTICAL 


BOTANY. 
By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.G.8, 
formerly Lecturer in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
**We may say at once that this work is one of the best of its kind in Eng. 

lish,”"—The Guardian, 

THE STUDENT’S INTRODUCTORY TEXT. 
BOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 
By JOSEPH W. OLIVER, late Lecturer in Botany and 
Geology at the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 
4s. 6d. 


**Fulfils in a very excellent manner the main requirements of a student’s 
text-book.’’—Ozford Magazine. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
By JOSEPH W. OLIVER. New Edition. Edited by W. BR 
GROVE, M.A., Lecturer in Botany at the Studley Horticul- 
tural College, and the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School. 2s. 


NATURE STUDIES (Plant Life). 
By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., F.B.G.S, 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


“The volume will be most useful not only to teacher and student, but to the 
general reader who takes an intelligent interest in plant life.’’ 


—Educational Times, 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
By CARSTAIRS C. DOUGLAS, M.D., D.Sc., &c., Lecturer on 
the Laws of Health, Glasgow University. 3s. net. 
“A really excellent manual.’’"—Lancet, 


ELEMENTARY OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. 
By FREELAND FERGUS, M.D., F.R.S.E., Surgeon to the 
Glasgow Eye Infirmary. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Will be found a very useful and clearly expressed manual.” 
— Ophthalmic Review, 

SYSTEMATIC INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
From the Standpoint of the Periodic Law. 
A Text-book for Advanced Students. By R. M. CAVEN, 
D.Sc., Lecturer on Chemistry in the University College of 
Nottingham, and G. D. LANDER, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Veterinary College, London. New 
Edition. 63. net. 


Intended for students reading for final degree and other advanced examina. 
tions. In this new edition the text has been revised and brought up to date, 
The subject of radio-activity, which has made such rapid advances, receives 
extended treatment, and accounts of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, and 
the use of liquid ammonia as a solvent, have been added. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF COAL- 


MINING. 

By ROBERT PEEL, Mining Engineer, Member of the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 


A classbook for Gomeeiegy ctntate preparing for the Board of Education 
Examination in Principles of Mining, and for Colliery Managers’ Examinations. 
The present edition has been freely overhauled coal tose upto date. Itis 
believed to be sufficient in every respect for elementary students of coal-mining. 


HEAT AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


THERMODYNAMICS. 
By CHARLES H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Entirely New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 5s. net. 


Dr. Draper’s Heat and the Principles of Thermodynamics, so well and favour- 
ably known as a student’s classbook, has been entirely re-modelled in this 
edition. The whole book has been brought up to date in the light of recent 
scientific developments and of present-day laboratory practice. 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 
By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.L.C., F.C.S., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
5s. net. 

In this new edition considerable additions have been made to the chapters 
dealing with Coke Ovens, Gas-producers, and Pyrometry, giving details of the 
most important recent developments in these sections, and the whole book has 
been carefully revised and a full index appended. 


THE GEOMETRY OF THE SCREW 


PROPELLER. 
By WILLIAM J. GOUDIE, B.Sc. Feap. 4to. 1s. 6d. net. 


“Students and engineering draughtsmen will find this an excellent intro 
duction to the designing of the screw propeller.’’—Practical Engineer, 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book IIl.—Positive Science. 

Book 11].—Analysis of Consciuus Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, Svo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 

TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
$vo, 16s. 1565. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
2 vols. 8vo, 2ls, 1878. 

OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 

VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :-—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Ferse Translations :—Niveteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 1881, 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
ie NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


MUDIE’S 
a ae ~~ S A L E 


March 18 to March 30. 


150,000 Books, New and Second Hand, at from 4d. per 
volume. Also bargains in Stationery, Pictures, 
Japanese Ware, Statuary, Library Requisites, ec. 


MONDAY NEXT Sale begins, best day for bargains, 
or order early by post. Catalogue sent post free to 
any address. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY LTD. 


9-34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 48 Queer Victoria Street, E.C. 
132 Kensington High Street, W. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, Ltd., 


having completely reo: ized their plant, are prepared to undertake the 
printing of a Weekly Illustrated Paper, Monthly Magazine, or similar work. 
he degree of excellence attained in the production of this Company's two 
publications, “‘ The Illustrated London News” and “Sketch’’ (the result of 
many years’ experience and the expenditure of a vast amount of money), is a 
gurantee of the high standard of efficiency that can be offered to intending 
customers. Such facilities and advantages, in addition to prompt deAvery, 
ean scarcely be obtained elsewhere. The Electrotyping Foundry is open day 
and night for Trade work. Estimates will be submitted on application. 
Address: The Printing Manager, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS.—Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Sloane’s Life Napoleon, 
4vols., £2 10s.; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 3!s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; Goethe's 
‘uust, large paper, illus. by Poginy, 42s., for 2is.; Davenport's English Heraldic 
Book Stamps, 10s. 6d. ; Arthur's Story of Houschold Cavalry, 2 vols., 30s. ; 
Letters of Taine, 3 vols., 10s 6d.; Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 
25s.; General Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; Dawkins’s Cave Hunting 
and Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s. If you can’t spare the cash, send me 
your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Buokfinder extant,—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, 26 Volumes; 
Stevenson’s Works; Charles’ Book of Enoch; Browning’s Works, 
7 Volumes; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Lever, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., 
mouthly paper numbers. Handley Cross, Romford’s Hounds, &e. Sets of 
Standard Authors, Sporting Books, &. Highest Prices given, HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. A to Dasa 
OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Glaisher’s March 
J List of Selected Remainders now ready, Gratis and Post Free.—WM. 
GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London; and at 14 George 
Street, Croydon. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tug Pusuisugr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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Messrs. DE NT’S 


New and Forthcoming 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A, 
5s. net. 
This is a series designed to trace the genesis and evolution of 
the various departments of English literature and English 
thought. 


English Philosophers ana Schools 
of Philosophy. 


By Prof. JAMES SETH, M.A., University of Edinburgh. 
[ Prospe ius. 
The Charterhouse of London, 
Monastery, Palace and Sutton’s Foundation. 
By W. F. TAYLOR, 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 





Large Crown S8vo, 


With about 32 reproductions of unique 
7s. 6d, net. [Shortly. 
[ Prospectus. 

The Posthumous Essays of John 

Churton Collins. 


Edited by L. C. COLLINS. Large Crown 8vo. 


[Shor tly. 


6s. not. 
[ Prospectus, 


Two IMPORTANT WORKS OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST. 


Socialism and 
Character. 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER. 6s. net. 
London’s Underworld. 


By THOMAS HOLMES, Sceretary of the Howard Association, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Skovtiy. 


[Shou ily. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
The Labyrinth of Life. 

By E. A. U. VALENTINE. 

A Prodigal Daughter. 

By HATTIL FOLL. 6s. 


Branston Heath. 
By C. REGINA LD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. Crown Svo. 


6s. 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo, 


[Shor tly. 
és. 


WALTER RAYMOND’S 
SOMERSETSHIRE TALES. 
Tryphena in Love, and Young 

Sam and Sabina. 


Ilustrated. By C. E. BROCK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Book of Simple Delights. 


Illustrated by HERBERT COLE. Crown 8vo. 3s, Gd. 


TOUS LES CHEFS-D’EUVRE DE LA 
LITTERATURE FRANCAIS. 
45 VOLUMES NOW READY. Detailed Prospectus Post Free. 





Send for SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST giving 
full particulars of many new and interesting Publications. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 23 ALDINE HOUSE 





BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature 


Volume VIII.—The Age of Dryden. Edited by A.W. WARD, 
Litt.D., P.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R.WALLER, M.A. 
This volume contains chapters on :—Dryden; Samuel 
Butler; Political and Ecclesiastical Satire; The Early 
Quakers ; The Restoration Drama ; The Court Poets ; The 
Prosody of the Seventeenth Century ; Memoir and Letter 
Writers; Platonists and Latitudinarians; Divines of the 
Church of England, 1660-1700; Legal Literature; John 
Locke; The Progress of Science; The Essay and the 
Beginning of Modern English Prose. Appended are 
Bibliographies, Table of Principal Dates, and Index of 
Names. 
A prospectus with particulars of subscription prices for the complete 
work will be sent on application, 


Widsith: a carne f in Old English 


Heroic Legen 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of 
University College, London. With 2 maps. 
Widsith is a record of lost Old English heroic song. The 
present edition contains the text, with an elaborate com- 
Demy 8vo mentary, two maps, and chapters dealing with the German 
10s net heroic age, the stories known to Widsith, the geography, 
language, and metre of the poem, 


The Heroic Age 
By H. MUNRO CHADWICK, Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. With 3 maps. Cambridge Archaeological and 
Ethnological Series. 

The first part of this book deals with the early heroic 
poetry and traditions of the Teutonic peoples and the 
second part with Greek heroic poetry and traditions. In 
the third part attention has been called to the existence of 
a number of striking characteristics common to the two 
groups of poems, the author's conclusion being that the 
resemblances are due primarily to resemblances in the 
ages to which they relate. “The comparative ay of 
heroic poetry therefore involves the comparative study of 
‘Heroic Ages’; and the problems which it presents are 
essentially problems of anthropology.” 


The Lay of the Nibelung Men 
Translated from the old German text by ARTHUR S. WAY, 
D.Litt. Paper boards, parchment back. 

“Mr. Way’s translation of the Nibelungenlied is worthy 
of his high reputation. He has adopted the anapaestici- 
ambic measure of Morris's Story of Sigurd, with very happy 
results in swiftness, force, and variety of cadence, In com- 
paring his rendering with the little known one by Lettsom 
we find that he beats his predecessor in all points but in 
rendering the ballad-like simplicity of the verse. This 
necessarily disappears in the metre he has chosen, but the 
epics _— correspondingly in at pheric rich and 
breadth. It is good to have this admirable rendering of a 
noble classic,”—Daily News 


Sir Philip Sidney: 
Works 


Edited by ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Rennes. In three volumes. 
Volume I.—The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, is now ready. 
Cambridge English Classics Series. 


“‘Under the romantic cloak which Sidney wears with 
such a gallant grace in the Arcadia is a high view of life 


Royal 8vo 
9s net 


Demy 8vo 


12s net 


Feap 4to 
10s 6d net 





Complete 


Crown 8vo and a wonderful picture of Elizabethan manners and ideals 
4s 6d net at their noblest. ... It is to be hoped it will be widely 
per vol read, now that it is in a pleasant accessible form; for his 


book glows with the spirit of the noblest, finest knight that 
an Englishman can claim as countryman.”’—Observer 


The Journal of George Fox 
Edited from the MSS. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. With 
an introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.A. In two 
volumes. With two portraits and three facsimiles. 

** We find it impossible to indicate a tithe of what there 
is of interest, both for history and character, now for the 
first time brought to the light. High praise is due to the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press not only for 
their enterprise in producing this authoritative edition, 
but also for the beautiful setting and form of the work. 
As to Mr. Penney’s labours, we can truthfully say that out- 
side classical scholarship we have hardly met such learned 
and faultless editing.’’—Athenaeum 


Cambridge County Geographies 


A series of County Geographies suitable for general use as 
handbooks to the various counties and for use in schools. 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. The latest additions 
to the series are: 

West London, By G. F. Bosworrs, F.R.G.S, 

East London, By G. F. Bosworrs. 

Oxfordshire, By P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A., F.S.A, 
Breconshire, By Curistoruer J. Evans. 
Monmouthshire, By Hersert A. Evans, M.A, 
The Isle of Man, By the Rev. Joun Quine, M.A, 

& pee giving full particulars of the series will be sent on appli- 
cation, 


Royal 8vo 
21s net 


Crown 8vo 
1s 6d each 


London 





“Loxvox: Printed by L. Urcort Gut at the London and County. Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joum Banus for the “ Srsora 
(Limited) at their 0 No. 1 Welli yy = ; Drury e, W.C. ; and Published by Joum Baxzgsr forthe “ Srecra’ 
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Principia Mathematica: VolumelII 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow and late 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, and BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambsidge. aah . 
i is to sh lependence 

Mathematics =“ 5 Logie by dotusing from purely logica ¢ 

ises e @ iti its various 
condeen, The ~_p ME am 
matical Logic and Prolegomena to Cardinal Arithmetic. 
The second volume contains Parts III, IV, and V dealing 
respectively with Cardinal Arithmetic, Relation-Arithmetia 
and Series, with a Prefato’ Statement of Symbolic 
Conventions. In the third volume the authors will deal 
with Measurement and the Principles of Geometry, 


Themis: a Study of the Social 
Origins of Greek Religion 


By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, Hon. LL.D., Hon. D.Lire 
With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms preserved in Greek 
Tragedy, by Professor GILBERT MURRAY, and a Chapter 
on the Origin of the Olympic Games by Mr. F. M. CORN. 
FORD. With 152 Iilustrations. 

“‘A revision of the views expressed in the author's 
*Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion.’ She has 
been led by the philosophy of Prof. Bergson and the social 
psychology of Prof. Emile Durkheim to re-examine her 
material in the light of two ideas: (1) That the mystery. 
god and the Olympian express respectively, the one 
durée, life, and the other the action of conscious intellj. 
gence which reflects on and analyses life; and (2) t 
among primitive peoples, religion reflects collective feeli 
and collective thinking. . . . The book is well documen 
and illustrated, and should prove of great interest ta 
scholars,”’—Athenacum 


Prehistoric Thessaly 


Being some account of recent excavations and explorations ia 
North-Eastern Greece from Lake Kopais to the borders of 
Macedonia. By A. J. B. WACE, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and M. 8S. THOMPSON, B.A., Craven 
Fellow in the University of Oxford. With 6 coloured plates 
and 151 Illustrations in the text. 

The present work is an attempt to collect in a convenient 
form all the archaeological evidence as yet available for the 
prehistoric period in North-Eastern Greece. The first tea 
chapters are purely descriptive and contain full accounts of 
the author’s own excavations with a summary of the dis. 
coveries of others. Other chapters deal with Architecturs, 
Connections with the South, West, and North, Chronology, 
The Prehistoric History of North-Eastern Greece, and Ethne. 
logical Conclusions, 


Catalogue of the Acropolis 


Museum 
Volume I. Archaic Sculpture. By GUY DICKINS, M.A, 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

The present volume is the first of a Catalogue of the 
objects contained in the Museum on the Athenian Acropolis, 
a work undertaken by the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens at the request of the Greek Archaeological Authori- 
Crown 8vo ties. This volume deals with the Sculptures of the period 
10s 6d net preceding the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c., at present con- 
tained in the first seven rooms of the museum, The work 
will be completed by a second volume dealing with the rest 
of the sculpture, the terra-cottas, and the architectuml 

fragments, 


Byways in British Archaeology 


By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. 
“A well-written book of wide scope, entering into a 
number of subjects of great interest. One half of it is 
occupied with ecclesiastical matters, such as ‘ Churches oa 
Demy 8vo Pagan Sites,’ and ‘ The Secular Uses of the Church Fabric’; 
10s 6d net and the rest with various points of folk-lore, science, and 
tradition, including a discussion of ‘ The Cult of the Horse.’ 
Good Illustrations and references to authorities both 

abound.” —Athenasum 


An English-Greek Lexicon 
By G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo 
30s net 


Demy 8vo 
153 net 


Medium 4to 
183 net 


‘The work of a sound scholar, and, as its 320 pages supply 


agood grounding in vocabulary, separating prose and verse, 
it is likely to be adopted for the use of you : students. ... 
Feap 4to The Introduction of the book is more fit for advanced 


Grecians than for . It is, in fact, a sketch of 
great interest, depending on fine scholarship, and afford 
an admirable insight into the wonderful grace and variety 
of Greek,”"—Athenaewm 


The Realm of Ends or Pluralism 


and Theism 
The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St 
Andrews in the years 1907-10 by JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon 
LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. 
“Professor Ward’s account of Pluralism is the most 
powerful and persuasive exposition of the theory that has 
yet been given. . .. Professor Ward has given us a very 
remarkable book, which will be a centre of Philosophical 
discussion for many a day. It is full of valuable matter, 
such as its discussion of optimism and imism and its 
penhauer and Hartmann, and it 


7s 6d net 


Demy 8vo 
12s 6d net 
trenchant criticism of Scho; 
is written with a lucidity, candour, and force which 
one of John Stuart Mill at his best.” —Manchester Guardian 
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